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(oan nena ena a aan aaaaasaasaececccccceceese 


Root Service he 


CHICAGO 


You now want supplies 


QUICKLY 


Then send your orders where a 
large complete stock is ready for 
you. 

New carloads of supplies are ar- 
riving. We will give you what you 
want, when you want it. 








Packages 


FOR ALL MARKETS 


UiL111t122-22-1-2-2-2-2-22d ddd dee ERR IT TT IT TTT 


From 21-02. to 60-lb. 


Crystal Clear Jars—8 sizes. 
Comb Honey Shipping Cases 
Cellophane Wrappers 
Pails and 60-lb. Cans. 





Prompt shipment of all orders 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Our new container price list is 
now ready for you listing the most 
complete line of containers offered 
anywhere. Sent on request. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Write for new price list. 





. 
The A. |. Root Co. of lowa 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





























Do You Need | 


— Sections? 
— Comb Foundation? 

— Hive Bodies? 

— Hoffman Frames? 

— Comb Honey Supers? 

— We have them and they are all Root’s Goods. 


Send for Our Prices on 


Honey Jars (5 sizes) ) 
Friction top pails (4 sizes) 
Comb Honey Display Cases 
Cellophane Wrappers 
Comb Honey Cartons 

A Grade Tin Paste 

Honey Labels 


M. H. HUNT & SON, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Muth’s Summer Special 


NO. 1—6 ULTRA VIOLET QUEENS 
NO. 2—100 5-LB. PAILS 


Seeenoeeoeoeosn esos eoteeeoeses 


















Ne athe cece chee e bk bbe CES OOR 8.98 
NO. 3—10 CASES (2 doz. each), 8-oz. JARS................ 6.50 
10 CASES (2 doz. each), 16-oz. JARS................. 9.98 
NO. 4—3-FRAME HONEY & CAPPINGS EXTRACTOR...... 12.48 
NO. 5—10 8-FRAME (7-wire) EXCLUDERS................ 5.65 
10 10-FRAME (7-wire) EXCLUDERS............... 5.89 
NO. 6—5 8-FRAME (4x5x134) SUPERS................... 4.98 
5 10-FRAME (4x5x134) SUPERS................... 5.48 


NO. 7—10 16x 20 UNBOUND ZINC EXCLUDERS 


Save Money on Every Item 


MUTH’ a FOUNDATION 


Brood Average 7 Sheets to Poun 5 Ibs. 25 lbs. 
Wired Medium Brood (8x16, pn Bi rere ee $3.40 $16.75 


Wired “Hercules” Brood (8x1634 and 8,x16%4)............... 3.40 16.75 
IT’S ‘‘BUILT LIKE A BRIDGE”’ 
cca bee es ees Whewa en enemas 3.00 15.00 

ee ey Ss SE ks og cic a dcdeesbndsdbeépesedanens 


ALL CELLOPHANE WRAPPER 
This will sell your Comb Honey at a Good Price 
















For Size Section Per 100 Per 500 
I, od os. ny 6 ab 0h ar a ee en ah ara $1.00 $4.25 
a i ci ag. Geli Nala ci dail ast M6 Snell ae cl a 1.00 4.25 
See De dene scnncckees dca se sadsébacddveseseuees 1.10 5.00 


WOOD COMB HONEY SHIPPING CASES 
(Holding 24 Sections, Glass Front) 


iin ncnksk dee Read end ee hets Se eek sean ens hake a ee $3.90 for 10 
Terms: Cash with order, F. O. B. Cincinnati. Allow for Postage when ordering P. P. delivery. 
HONEY 

We will purchase your Extracted Honey or trade it for Bee Supplies. Send 
a sample and tell us how much you have and how it is packed, also what you want 
for it delivered to Cincinnati. We remit the day your shipment is received. 


OLD COMBS AND CAPPINGS 

We will render your Comb and Cappings and pay you the market price for 
the wax rendered. In lots of 100 lbs. or more our charge is 3c per Ib. for the wax 
rendered, in less than 100 lbs. charge 5c per Ib. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


“THE BUSY BEE MAN” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| Honey Prospects 


U. S. Government Report of June 15 Summarized. 


(Information from Producing Areas for First Half of June.) 





CALIFORNIA—Fair to good flow is on from 
sumac, buckwheat and white sage in southern 
California. A few areas have excellent pros 
pects. Demand for honey very light. The small 
crop of orange honey is held for higher prices. 
Water white orange, 6%-6%c; white sage, 4% 
rT light amber sage and buckwheat, old crop, 
41%-4%c. In central California recent rainfalls 
have improved the crop outlook for alfalfa. New 
water white, 6%c, some high as 
little nectar is com 


crop orange 
Re. In northern California 


ing in from any souree. Too dry. A good many 
colonies weak. Some beekeepers are feeding. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—East of the Cas 


eades bee pastures below normal because of dry 
het weather. Many colonies weak. Honey mov 
ing slowly. West of Cascades, two months of 
favorable weather have put bees in excellent 
condition. A good flow is on from mountain pea 
vine and figwort. Sales light 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION In Colorado, 
prospects poor for a honey flow on western 
lope; bees building up well where sweet yellow 
clover is in bloom. In Wyoming, bees are in 
good shape and prospects bright for a crop in 
southern part of the state In Montana, pros 
pects for a crop are good in the central part 
recently fallen; elsewhere in 
the tate, crop prospects are poor. In Idaho 
bees have built up especially well on dandelion 
In Utah the flow from dandelion and mustard 
have put bee in excellent shape, but prospects 
of a dry season because of lack of water for ir 
rigation makes a good main honey flow doubt 
ful. In Nevada, prospects not encouraging 

IN ARIZONA Yield from catsclaw good, but 
yielded little because af cater 
Alfalfa new crop light amber, 


where rains have 


mesquite has 
pillar defoliation 
14% -3 Me old crop, 3e 

IN TEXAS A light to heavy flow on from 
horsemint; mesquite flow uncertain; lack of 
moisture hurting honey crop prospects in sev 
eral parts of the state. Fairly good demand for 
the cheaper grades of honey at 4%c; light am 
ber huajillo-catsclaw, 8c; bulk comb, lle 

PLAINS AREA—In the Red River Valley of 
North Dakota and Minnesota colonies are build 
ing up to full strength and sweet clover is look 
ing better. A fair crop is in prospect if suf 
ficient rain falls. Alfalfa and mustard have 
started to bloom. In Iowa the clover stand is 
not good and colonies generally under strength 
with the result that a big crop is not expected 
The 1930 crop is largely sold. In Kansas and 
Nebraska, moisture is deficient and clover 
growth held back. Weather conditions have 
been unfavorable, and many colonies short of 
stores. The 1930 crop practically cleaned up 

EAST AND NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


In Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, recent 
rains have greatly improved clover prospect 
Bees have built up fairly well. The 1930 cro; 
nearly cleaned up. In Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
recent rains have greatly improved the clovers 
Crop from white clover will be spotted. Larg: 
crop from alsike expected in many localitic« 
Bees generally in excellent condition. Old cro 
mostly cleaned up. Some sales of white extract 
ed in large lots reported at 6-8c. No. 1 whit: 
comb has moved at $3.00 and up 
NORTHEASTERN STATES—In New Yorl 
plenty of rain has brought the clovers on. Good 
prospects in the southern part of the state. Cok 
nies generally have built up well, but in north 
ern part some beekeepers report heavy loss of 
bees due to a cold spring. Few sales of honey 
reported. In Pennsylvania, excellent weathe: 
for clover growth has prevailed. Colonies ar: 
strong, and where the drouth did not kill o 
the clovers an excellent crop is expected. I: 
New Jersey, prospects are good. Honey cro; 
conditions seem favorable in Connecticut and 
Vermont 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES—In Maryland 
Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina 
fair crop has 
sources other than clover, which was large! 
killed by the drouth. Poplar, locust, wild hor 
eysuckle and wild blackberry have yielded wel 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES—In Georgia 
crop is smaller than expected earlier, and very 
spotted. Yields range from nothing to 100 Ib 
In Florida, a fairly good crop is generally re 
ported. In Alabama, good prospects for a crop 
from sweet clover, In Mississippi, a fair eruy 
In Louisiana, a larger and better crop thar 
usual, with clover giving a prolonged yield 
SUMMARY OF MARKET CONDITIONS 
The new crop honey does not have as much old 
crop honey to compete with it as was feared a 
few months ago. Occasional large lots remain 
here and there, but this honey is usually not of 
the highest grade. Even in the Mountain State 
which it was anticipated would carry over a 
considerable amount of honey, a number of 
carlots have sold recently, and extra white to 
water white honey is extremely scarce most 
remaining lots being white to light amber. With 
the coming of warmer weater small lot local 
sales appear to be less numerous, but it is very 
much to be hoped that beekeepers will not for 
get that it is these small lot local sales that 
must be depended upon to sell a large share of 
the coming crop. Such sales largely cared for 
the 1930 crop Jeekeepers will always do well 
to retain their customers by purchasing honey 
from others if necessary when their own stock 
become exhausted 


been secured generally fron 





~. Monthly Report of Honey Producers —> 


Early in June the following questions were sent to honey producers: 1 





How does the 


honey 


flow (if any) thus far compare with normal? Give answer in per cent. 2. What is your estimate at 
this time of the 1981 honey crop in your region as compared with the average during the past five 


? 


year Give answer in per cent. 8. 


in large lots (carload or less) in your locality 
fancy and No, 1, per 


per Ib.? (b) comb honey 
case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb 
comb honey, fancy and No. 1 per case? 5 
of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb 
honey, fancy and No. 1 per section. 6 


Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid 


At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any 
during the past month for 1) extracted honey 
case? 4. What are price 
pails or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb 
What 


when sold to grocers in 


pails? (b) 


is the retail price to consumers in your locality 
pails or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb 


pails? (b) Comb 


How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? 
7. Is there any of last year’s honey left in the 
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1ands of producers in your locality? If so, what per cent of last year’s 


The answers received are tabulated as follows: 
Estimated 
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crop was carried over? 


Carry-over 


Honey honey Large lots. Grocers Retail Move- from 

State Name flow. crop. Ex. Comb Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. 1930 
ek, Ca. Be, Ge cw cccnee cence 100..100.. * . $4.80. .$.80. .$.25..Fair 0 
Ala. (J. ©. Dickman) ..... » oes . Slow 0 
| a RO roe , . 80.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Slow 0 
OO oe err. . cases ees 100..150.. .11 .1.00 Slow .. 20 
Gate. Cis, Be BOWED cc cesses BBee Bee 87% .22..Slow .. 5 
Calif. (M. H. Mendleson)....... ue “* . Slow 0 
Colo. (J. A. Green)........ 100 75.. 55. 75.. .15..PFair 85 
Conn, (Allen Latham) .. ee UCU : ng ; : - .. Slow 10 
Conn. (A. W. Yates)... ccc 100..100.. .06% 4.20.. .75.. 6.00..1.00.. .35..Slow 
ak, Sen, We Ms neeteenceeas 100. .100.. a . .60 65 Slow 50 
Fila. (Harry Hewitt) ....ccecces 130..100.. .08. 55 65.. . Slow 0 
Te, Ca. Ge Cts covsecess 85.. 85.. .06% 60 .80.. .. Fair 0 
. €A. Ba Bee Pe ccccccsces Tt Da 8.00.. 18. .Slow 0 
“, A} eee ee 100. .100.. 75.. 4.00..1.00 .20. .Slow 0 
"ie. @ & |. 3S ere 25. 40.. .65 8.80.. .80 20..Fair 40 
i, Cet BD ic cecseececn 100. .125 “ .60.. 8.50.. .80.. .22..Slow 25 
lowa, (FE. G. Brown). 80.. .06.. .65. os Cee Ge cue 0 
Iowa. (F. Coverdale)......... - 50.. 3.50.. .60.. .17..Fair 25 
Iowa. (W. S. Pangburn)... 90.. 50.. 47% 3.80 57% .18..Slow 25 
Bans. (2. FV. Gaemer) ..cccsces 100 Tce dees 55.. 4.00 .68 .23..Fair 0 
ca, Cie, Ge Bec civscceses 100..100.. .05% 50 75. ..Fair 20 
a Cok Oe, SED bc coseseses 40 50 : : 85..Slow . 0 
Md. (8S. G. Crocker, Jr.)...... 100..100 1.00.. 5.50..1.50.. .85..Slow .. 5 
Se Ul! Ree 50. .70 Slow 2 
Mich. (L. 8S. Griggs) 25.. 50. 06% 45 60 20. . Fair 10 
Mich. (Floyd Markham) ...... Bas as coe + wees 85... Fair .. 25 
Mich. (EF. D. Townsend) 70.. .O8% _ o* Slow . 5 
Minn. (F. W. Ray) 20. 40.. .06. 8.00... .52% 3.50. .68 20..Slow 15 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger).. 10.. .60 .75 19. . Slow 
Mont. (R. A. Bray) ake 90..100.. .48.. 3.25 .60 18. .Slow 50 
Nev. (E. G. Norton).... 10 . 50 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers) ‘ 70 4.50..1.00 »5..Slow 
ap Ce, 2 DD cccec ae He 100 82% Pair .. 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser). 06 . of 25..8low .. 5 
N. C, (C. S. Baumgarner)..... 136..136.. 1.00. 1.25. 25..Fair 0 
N. C. (W. J. Martin) 100..100 08 .85.. 3.00..1.00 80. .Fair 0 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) 50 60 Slow 0 
Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 90 75 4.50 1.00 25 Slow 0 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) 100 75 oR 3.50 ‘ : py. 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore).........0- 80 80 60.. 4.00 90.. .25..Slow 5 
Okla. (Jos. Heueisen) 60 50 Slow 10 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles)....... 40.. 75 70. .90.. .23..Slow 0 
Ore. (H. A. Scullen)........ 100. .100 . 57% .15..Slow 25 
Pa. (D. GO. GRA). cccces 90 75 95 5.25..1.25.. .80..8low 8 
S. 0. (EF. S. Prevost) .. iw Mes 87% .28..Slow 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) .. oo 75 1.25 30. . Slow 0 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden).. 200 150 60 75 Fair 0 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes) 100 100 05.. 5 5.00 45 Slow 0 
Texas. (H. B. Parks) 50 70 06 55. 65 Slow 
Va. (T. C. Asher) 110 100 75 4.80 90 25..Fair 0 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton). 100 100 42 49 Fair 10 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith).. 100. .200 75 5.00 95 28 Slow 0 
W. Va. (T. K. Massie) 100. .100 ; an Slow 5 
Tee, Sa, GY cence dnawen 75 06% 55 72% Slow , 5 
Wvo. (Earl C. Reed) 717% 55 Bienes see 25 Fair 0 
mrvenniey UU VUOUULTANEDOAETONATOAAEDEREEEOOONDDL ATEN GODUN NATL N SC eOEMaEA AEE ! min Tene 

OLD bee books for sale. Write us for list and 
prices. John F. Hawkins, P. O. Box 2038, Ches 
mF, 35c Queens 

S t ’ G | d Finest quality high-grade pure three-band- 
evensons oldens ed Italians, 35c any number. 

Those large, uniform, dependable, prolific 
queens, The kind you need for good results JOHN A. NORMAN 
Their progeny are excellent honey producers BOX 113 RAMER, ALA. 


good to look at, and are surprisingly gentle 
Single queens, $1.00; 2 to 9, 80c; 
70¢ 


10 to 24, 
25 and over, 60c. No reduction in quality 


Stevenson's Apiaries, Westwego, La. 
Palmetto Queens, 32c Each 


Here are the new low prices you have been 





waiting for on quality three-band Italian 
queens. Have your order booked in advance 
and give shipping date and get them when 
you want them. One queen, 40c; six, $2.25 


dozen, $4.25; fifty, $16.50, and $32.00 per 100 
Imported stock, Guarantee square deal. No 
disease 


Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, 8. C. 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

(Temporay advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here list 
ed. It is only regular advertisers of regular lines 
who are here listed when their advertisements 
are discontinued when they are in good stand 
ing.) 

Cloverland 
Gooch, Leonard 8. Griggs 
Co., G. B. Lewis Co., J. F. MeVay, C 
eux, Chenango Honey Co., Wilton O 
Homer W. Richard, Norma E. Roy 
Sueper, The V. R. Thagard Co., Dr 
Co., Roscoe F. Wixson. 


Geo E. R 
Apiary 
A. May 
Plauche 
John J 
White Bee 


Elmo Curtis, 
Hayneville 


Apiary, 


























—_ 
| 4-8 Universal Honey Extractor 
} 

















QUALITY---CAPACITY---PRICE 


THE UNIVERSAL HONEY EXTRACTOR 
is the most substantial extractor on the 
market and will extract more honey and 
do it easier than any machine this side of 
the large size radial type machines. It is 
being used by extensive producers with up 
to 700 to 900 swarms who find it valuable 
in short cut outyard work. We have re- 
ports of as much as 3,000 to 5,500 pounds 
being extracted in 10 hours. 
NOT A DROP OF SOLDER is used in the 
construction of the Reel Basket. It is all 
riveted and bolted with nothing to give 
away if used a life time. With our con- 
struction there are never any broken gears, 
a as they are always in mesh, the ratchet 
comes in. crank handle idling when coasting. 
EXTRACTING UNIVERSAL IN NAME as it will take 4 
of any deep frames up to 11%” or 8 of 
any shallow frames up to 6%” on the 
market at a loading and will extract honey 
extracts from the cappings. All the honey can be 
4 DEEP OR extracted from the first side without break- 
jae ing the combs and they are reversed by a 
A CRANKING simple twist of the hand all inside the 
Reel Basket, two combs at a time if you 
wish. 









The price is $29.50. Shipping weight, 130 
pounds. Can be equipped with clutch for 
power, if desired. 





Send for a special circular fully describ- 
ing the above. We also have a small size 
Universal with top crank gears that will take 4 standard frames 9%” or 8 shallow 
frames 5%” at a loading and extracts cappings or partly finished sections. Price, 
$15.00. Shipping weight, 65 pounds. 


Junior Honey Extractor 


Price, $7.50. Weight, 30 pounds. 


The JUNIOR EXTRACTOR is strong 
and well made with nothing to give out 
and is just the thing for small front or 
back yard production. It is more effi 
cient than other small size extractors 
as it will throw out all the honey from 
the center as well as the outside of the 
combs, with less cranking. Combs can 
be extracted either side up, It is ball 
bearing, turns easily and is convenient 
for extracting partly finished sectiens 
or cappings. It holds 16 sections or 2 
standard or 2 shallow depth frames and 
does a first class job. It is used on a 
bench or table 


PATENT 
PENDING 
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Special Prices 


5 10-fr. shallow ext. supers, empty, 157%” . $1.75 
5 10-fr. shal. ext. supers with frames, 157%” 2.50 
5 10-fr. metal roofs with inner covers... 4.00 


5 10-fr. standard bodies, empty......... 3.00 
5 10-fr. standard bodies, with frames.... 5.00 
100 Hoffman frames, split or one-piece 

SEY an cH oubns cd mee eRe eeSe 40s 3.75 
5 10-fr. reversible bottom-boards ....... 2.00 

Secti 
ections 

500 44%4x4144x1¥.” Plain, No. 2......... 2.50 
500 44%4x4%4x1'.” Plain, No. 1......... 4.75 
SOO GREER Te” Bee Bk Bic ccccscsces 2.50 
500 425z1%” Plain Mo. 1............. 4.00 
500 4444x414x1%,”" Beeway No. 2........ 3.50 
500 4144x44%4x1%,”" Beeway No.1........ 5.75 


Foundation 


10-sheets-to-the-pound SPECIAL 
10 sheets 774x16% Lib cess cae oe aoe $0.60 
50 sheets 774x16% ... oe ech lecaneonan aera 2.70 
All the above is good clean stock of first 
class workmanship and material. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


Reedsville Wisconsin 








“HOME COMFORT” 


For BEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICES 


The Home Comfort Co. specializes in the 
manufacture of the best in Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies. Hive bodies, supers, Hoffman frames— 
everything the successful beekeeper needs 
to insure highest profit is listed in the Home 
Comfort catalog—at the lowest direct-from- 
manufacturer prices. 

you want best quality, lowest prices 
and prompt service on your orders, write 
for a copy of the Home Comfort catalog 
today—-and send your orders to 


The Home Comfort Company 
885-889 Newcomb 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 





















(EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
" LOOK BETTER 
/ ‘a LAST LONGER 
7" —s- COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 


and samples. We pay the freight. Writ 
for Catalog No. 188, . — 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
733-783 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 







TT 
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Make 
More 
Money 


On your comb honey by using Lotz 
SECTIONS. Every one accurately 
made, beautifully finished and of 
fered at prices within reach of all. 
Catalog and samples mailed on re 
quest. 

Write for our new price list of 


honey containers. 


August Lotz Co. 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 











“"MARUGO'S SPECIAL"' 


DON’T CHOP THE GRASS. Shave the 
ground with ‘‘Marugg Special’’ imported dan 
gel cutting edge scythe. Catalogue free. Address 
The Marugg Company, Dept.B. Tracy City, Tenn 








Get Our Prices 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 

For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—wWhile we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—-New York, Penn., 
New England. and Atlantic Seaboard states. 

W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. Y. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


please quote prices. I have.......colonies. 

peseseenue a 
ee ere Br. Fdn 
Frames .. Super Fdn. 

er .... Bodies TreTTrrTe Ter 

SE ck Cee DPR O eS 

I shia. di arab Sah SK ek hw ree aah 
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NIDA § 
CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION 
IN YOUR TOPBAR 


In “Heat or Cold 
the Crimps will ‘Hold 


They Give You Real Comb Strength 


Right Where It Is Needed 
---in the Hive 


With the nine crimped-steel wires woven into a heart of pure beeswax 

each wire ending with the new steel hook to hang in the top bar—every 
sheet of Dadant’s Improved Crimp-Wired Foundation gives you strength 
right where it is needed—in the beehive. Every condition found in a beehiv« 
was applied to this foundation before we started making it. Many tests were 
given it in a special laboratory with temperatures equal to those of the bee 
hive. The pure beeswax sheets with their supporting wires actually held a 
beehive weighing 40 pounds, combs and all, hung on a single sheet—held it 
for hours——real solid strength. No test has even been given foundation t 
equal it 


Put These “Steel Hooks” to Work in 


Your Hives 


They will do just the same for you in your beehives as they did for u 
in our ‘‘beehive testing room.’’ When nailed into your frames with no spe 
cial care or fuss, Dadant’s Improved Crimp-Wired Foundation will hang 
there solidly day after day. The combs will carry honey or brood through 
heat or through cold, year after year. They will stand up under beehive 
conditions at all times. 


See for Yourself 


The best way to prove what this new foundation will do for you is to test 
Patented. it for yourself. Send for a free sample of Dadant‘s Improved Crimp-Wired 
Foundation directly to Dadant & Sons. See the wonderful new hooks, how 
easily the foundation goes into the new Lewis Slotted Bottombar Frame 
what a wonderful comb it will make for you 


























Address:--Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


The New Improved Crimp-Wired Foundation is sold by Lewis-Dadant dealers everywhere. 
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Our~(ornerstone- 


REMEMBER at all times that 


> 
ry 
+ 
improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they 
4, 


may tend to overthrow any particular per 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right From A, I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introduction’’ in the first issue 


1873. 


of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1 
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Honey crop conditions over the whole 
there 
will probably be more honey in the East 
than last year and probably considerably 
less in the West. 


country now seem to indicate that 


Artificial 
Supersedure 


Usually a few colonies in 
an apiary of 60 to 80 colo 
nies supersede their queens 
in the spring. When the young queen is 
reared in time to take up the work of her 
mother without a setback in brood-rear 
ing, such colonies are the delight of the 
they 


never attempt to swarm during the season 


comb-honey producer, for almost 
but go ahead full speed in storing honey. 

In spite of all that has been learned 
about swarm control, there is nearly al 
ways at least some interruption in super 
work in colonies that attempt to swarm 
during the honey flow, and the labor con 
nected with swarm control, when produce 
ing comb honey, under some conditions is 
(especially in the East) a big item. If 
one could induce all colonies to supersede 
their queens at the proper time in the 
spring without interruption in brood rear 
ing, it would greatly simplify comb-honey 
production and in some localities would 
be a wonderful help in extracted-honey 
production. 

Mr. M. J. Deyell and the Editor have 
been experimenting for several years in 
an effort to bring about artificial super- 
sedure in all the colonies at the proper 


time to eliminate swarming and at the 
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same time not interfere with brood-rear 
ing when brood-rearing is desirable. The 
Editor has succeeded in a limited way by 
having a young queen just emerged from 
her cell placed in the food chamber that 
has been put above the comb-honey supers 
and separated from them except through 
a runway at one side of the supers. This 
appears to work well if done before there 
is any desire to swarm. The young queen 
finds her way down into the brood-cham 
ber through the thenee to the 
entrance for her mating flight, and on he: 
return she stays in the brood-chamber. 
Sometimes both the old and the 
young one work peaceably together for 
several weeks, but sooner or later the old 


runway, 


queen 


queen disappears. In most cases, the old 
queen disappears shortly after the young 
queen returns from her mating flight. This 
spring Mr. Deyell brought 
about artificial supersedure in most colo 


successfully 


nies in an apiary operated for extracted 
honey, simply by placing a full-depth ex 
tracting super between the food-chamber 
and the brood-chamber at about the close 
of fruit bloom, confining the old queen be 
low by an excluder, then boring a hole in 
the front end of the food-chamber so the 
After! 
the young queens were well established, 
The old 


queens soon disappeared in most cases. 


young queen could go out to mate. 


the exeluders were removed. 


The plan used by Herman Rauchfuss 


and his sons in Colorado and Wyoming 
accomplishes the same purpose and is es 
pecially applicable to conditions in the 
West. 


When the first comb honey supers are 
given, they place them between the two 
stories, place an escape board with a 
piece of execluder zine over the escape 
between the and the food 
chambers, then about 10 days later take 


away the chamber containing the queen 


hole supers 


and give a ripe queen cell in the other 
chamber which is left on the old stand 
and which has the supers. By doing this 
at the time of fruit 
could be made to work in the clover re 
gion of the East. 


bloom this system 
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Package Bees Shipped According to data 
from United States secured through 
into Canada the Dominion Bu- 

reau of Statistics, 
the total imports of bees into Canada from 
the United States during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1931, amount to $70,- 
883. Of these, the two great beekeeping 
provinces, Ontario and Manitoba, took 
$41,623, the figures for Ontario being $21,- 
877 and Manitoba, $19,746. It is only 
within comparatively recent years that 
beekeeping began to develop in western 
Canada, which was formerly the market 
for large amounts of honey produced in 
the eastern provinces of Canada. On the 
advent of the introduction of sweet clo- 
ver in the great wheat belt of western 
Canada, beekeeping sprang up as by magic 
on the prairies of the West. 


2 Ao 


Finding Queensin In 
Two-story Hives 


finding and elip 
ping queens at the be- 
ginning of the main 
honey flow, the Editor has for years taken 
advantage of the fact that, in a strong 
two-story queen is usually 
found in the upper story during the fore- 
noon and in the lower story during the 
afternoon. This season there were almost 


colony, the 


no exceptions to this rule when the queens 
were found and clipped during the second 
week of June. The queens were quickly 
found by setting the upper story of a two 
story hive on an extra bottom-board, then 
examining the combs in the upper story, 
if during the forenoon; if during the aft- 
ernoon, the combs in the lower story were 
examined, no attention being paid to the 
upper story. 

This 


from clover. 


was during a strong honey flow 
Whether it would hold true 
earlier in the season, the Editor does not 
know since, on account of the bees being 
located at a distance, the queens are not 
clipped until the beginning of the honey 
flow from clover. 

There appears to be some relation be 
tween where the queen works in the hive 
and the presence or absence of field work 
ers. When the field bees are driven in by 
a rain storm during the afternoon, the 
queen is usually found in the upper story, 
apparently having been crowded upward 
by the congestion of field workers in the 
lower portion of the hive. In other years, 
when the bees were not working so free 
ly in the fields at the queens 
were found and elipped, there were many 


time the 
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exceptions to the general rule. In other 
words, the location of the queen appears 
to be correlated with the activity of the 
field workers rather than with 
of day. 


the time 


—- &A oo 
Honeybeesand The unfortunate public 
Fire Blight ity given to a sensational 

article by H. R. Rosen, 
setting forth the fanciful theory that bee 
hives are the source of germs causing fire 
blight in early spring, published in the 
March issue of the American Fruit Grow 
er, seems doubly unfortunate now that 
the author of the story admits in the June 
issue of the same publication that his in- 
vestigation is incomplete and that his first 
ideas may be found erroneous. These ad 
missions are in his reply to an article by 
E. R. Root in which Mr. Root questions 
the correctness of Mr. 
article. 

The whole matter is especially unfor 
tunate at this time just when fruit grow 
ers are beginning to realize the great 
importance of the honeybees in pollina 
tion. The original article by Mr. Rosen 
bore the scare head, “Fire Blight From 
Infected Bee Hives,” and the illustra 
tions together with the text impressed the 
unthinking or careless reader. The data 
presented contained nothing that could 
be accepted as proof of the correctness 
of the theory, and, of course, would not, 


Rosen’s original 


in any way, deceive the careful reader. 
However, in these busy days, many read- 
ers do not have time to analyze and weigh 
evidence and would not discover the fact 
that the data presented do not in any 
sense prove the theory. 

During the past 30 to 40 years many at 
tempts have been made to saddle upon 
the honeybee the onus of being the cause 
of the spread of fire blight. Thus far, in 
every case, the honeybee has been vindi 
cated by subsequent investigation which 
will no doubt prove to be so in this case 
as well. When scientists discovered that 
fire-blight is caused by bacteria, they, of 
course, immediately began looking about 
to find the method by which the disease 
is spread, as well as how it is carried 
over the winter. Already so many ways 
have been discovered by which it is spread 
and by which it can pass the winter that 
the honeybee is no longer singled out as 
the culprit. 

It is a matter of history that when the 
experiment was tried of moving all the 
bees away from a certain fruit district in 
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California because the fruit growers 
thought that the bees were the cause of 
the spread of fire blight, the disease con- 
tinued as before. Moving the bees out ap- 
parently made no difference whatever in 
the amount of damage by fire blight. The 
fruit growers soon saw their mistake and 
asked that the bees be brought back. The 
absence of bees had brought something 
much worse than fire blight for they then 
had short crops due to lack of pollination. 


— Qo 


Increasing Consump- 
tion of Beeswax 


Stories in newspa- 
pers and magazines 
about the miracles 
being wrought by industrial chemists in 
making synthetic substitutes for various 
commodities, and the constant shifting 
and substitution in the use of different 
kinds of material are causing people en 
gaged in various occupations to wonder 
how soon they may wake up some morning 
to find their occupation gone because 
something new has taken the place of 
their products. Some have even put up 
the scare that chemists will ultimately be 
able to make food synthetically so that 
agriculture will no longer be a human ac 
tivity, food being elaborated in great lab 
oratories directly from the elements with 
out the slow, tedious process involved in 
agriculture. The recent distressing decline 
in the price of beeswax, together with a 
sluggish demand, is causing many to won 
der if this may not be what is happening 
to this by-product of the apiary. 

However, all available statistics on the 
amount of beeswax consumed within the 
United States during recent years indicate 
that exactly the opposite is true. Statis- 
tics and estimates compiled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate that the 
consumption of beeswax in the United 
States is increasing at an astonishing rate 
instead of decreasing as some have 
thought. While no definite figures 
available on the amount of beeswax pro 
duced in this country, definite records 
have been kept since 1790 of the amount 
exported and imported. 

None was imported prior to 1869, but 
small amounts were exported each year 
during that period. Prior to 1900, the 
amount imported into and exported from 
the United States was of minor impor 
tance. This was followed by 20 years of 
gradual increase in imports from 213,773 
pounds in 1901 to 3,925,687 pounds in 1920; 
but the most rapid increase was during 


are 
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the years 1925 to 1929 inclusive, a peak 
of 5,065,291 pounds having been reached 
in 1929. The average net imports for this 
five-year period were 4,361,000 pounds an 
nually, more than four-and-one-half times 
the average for the five-year period, 1910 
to 1914 inclusive. During the depression 
year, 1930, when most of the industries 
using beeswax were operating far below 
their normal rate, the United States im 
ported 4,295,859 pounds, an amount only 
a little below the average for the pre 
ceding five years. None has been exported 
since 1923. 

Since the sweeping change from comb 
honey production to extracted-honey pro 
duction incident to the World War, the 
production of beeswax within the United 
States has greatly increased, due not only 
to the great expansion in the 
during that period, but also to the facet 
that the productien of extracted honey 
yields much more wax per colony on ac 
count of the cappings. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the production 
of beeswax in this country is now some 
where around 10,000,000 pounds annually. 
Thus it appears that the consumption of 
beeswax within the United States 
reached the staggering figures of between 
14,000,000 and 15,000,000 pounds annually. 
Of this amount, probably less than 7 pe 
cent is needed for making comb founda 
tion, the remaining 93 per cent or more 
being otherwise consumed. 


industry 


has 


The average export value per pound of 
beeswax exported from this country since 
the year 1790 reveals a remarkable sta 
bility in price, the normal price for most 
of the period being somewhere around 28 
to 30 cents per pound. It went as high as 
77 cents per pound during the Civil War, 
and to 50 cents per pound during the 
World War, but in each case it soon drop 
ped back to points around 28 to 30 cents. 

The rapid increase in the consumption 
of beeswax in this country during recent 
years suggests the necessity of looking 
elsewhere for the cause of prevailing low 
prices. It also suggests that low 
prices can not endure when the industries 
using beeswax get back to normal produce 
tion. Whatever may happen to other prod 
ucts through substitution, it certainly ap 
pears from these figures that beeswax is 
safely entrenched as a world commodity. 


these 


The figures mentioned above were tak 
en chiefly from Report F. 8. 50, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Solution. of the: Marketing “Problem. 


The past, present, 
and future of honey 
marketing may be 
summarized in three 
statements: 

(1) Our’ unecon- 
sumed honey surplus is responsible for our 
marketing troubles. (2) Increasing honey 
consumption is the most effective method 
of solving this marketing problem. (3) 
Every beekeeper may help to return the 
honey industry to a profitable basis by 
joining the program of increasing honey 
consumption. 

Although 
who are 


there are many beekeepers 
doing their utmost to increase 
the use of honey, there are many willing 
producers are failing to do their 
part because they do pot know what to 
do nor how to go about doing it. Every 


who 


beekeeper, no matter how small his apiary 
nor how limited his acquaintance, may 
become a 
honey. 
Beekeepers Should Know Merits of Honey 
In order to an effective 
of honey 


valuable publicity agent for 


carry on per- 


sonal program boosting, each 
beekeeper should know as much as pos 
sible about honey. Authentic information 
about the health and food values of honey 
is printed in almost every issue of the 
beekeeping publications, and the Ameri 
Honey Institute frequently releases 
matter of a very practical and helpful 
nature. There is no exeuse for any bee- 
keeper to be 


can 


ignorant of the basie vir- 
tues of our sweet. 

interested in 
the romance of bees. One city man of the 


Nearly every person is 


writer’s acquaintance keeps two colonies 
of bees especially to provide himself with 
a topic for discussion. He has found that 
his guests and friends are always inter 
bees and their 
work, and, summer or winter, when con 


ested in learning about 


versation lags, he has a never-failing sub- 
ject of interest. By having honey always 
on his table, this city beeman gives his 
guests a delightful treat, and when they 
comment on his use of honey 
ing his foods, he is provided with an op 
portunity to expound on the numerous 
benefits to health of such a course. 

Many converts to the use of honey may 
be made by almost any beekeeper across 
his own dining table among the ranks of 
his friends and acquaintances. Although 
facts about bees and honey become “old 


in sweeten 


Natt N. Dodge 
Gen Ways to Increase the Con- 


sumption of Toney With Bur~ 
Littles Effort or Expense 


stuff” to the profes 
sional beekeeper, 
they are fresh and 
interesting to per 
sons unfamiliar with 
bees, and every bee 
man should take advantage (without, of 
course, becoming boresome) of each op 
portunity to discourse upon honey and its 
many virtues. 

Even in the smaller towns there are 
commercial bakeries and small shops 
where candy is made. The beekeeper, en 
tering such an establishment as a cus 
tomer, may engage the proprietor in con 
versation and in the course of the talk 
ask if honey is used. If not, the beekeeper 
may express surprise and state that he 
has read that bakers of high quality 
products have found honey to be superior 
as a sweetening ingredient. In the candy 
shop he may mention that candy contain 
ing honey is “something different,” that 
it is profitable, delicious, and healthful. 

Suggestions of this sort should set any 
business man thinking of 
prove his product, and the beekeeper may 
follow up by sending the baker or candy 
maker a clipping from some article telling 
about other bakers or candy-makers who 
have brought in more business through 
the use of honey. An article which should 
be brought to the attention of every ice 
cream manufacturer appeared in the April, 
1931, issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
under the title, “Honey in Ice Cream,” 
by P. S. Lueas. 

How Local Newspapers Can Help 


Newspaper publicity favorable to hon 


ways to im 


ey is very desirable and is frequently easy 
to obtain. Editors are always on the look 
out for interesting bits of news, and the 
ingenious beekeeper who can see a “story” 
in an everyday happening in the bee yard 
may capitalize on it for the benefit of the 
industry. During the swarming season, 
the beekeeper may telephone to one of 
the reporters on the staff of the 
newspaper, cite a few interesting facts 


local 


about swarming, thereby showing the re 
porter that there is the makings of a 
timely feature story. The fact that bees 
rarely sting when they swarm because 
they fill up on honey before leaving for 
their journey may be used to illustrate 
the energy value of honey as a food for 
bees, and from this point it is but a step 
to include in the interview a few remarks 
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ibout honey as an energy and health food 
for human beings. 

The reporter will be pleased to get such 
n interesting, timely, and authentic fea- 
ture story, and the beekeeper will have 
the satisfaction of obtaining some valu- 
able publicity for honey. During periods 
of exceptionally cold weather, the news- 
paper may carry a timely story regarding 
the wintering of bees, and in this the 
value of honey as a fuel food may be 
forcefully brought out. When the major 
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Because it is not as rich as honey, honey syrup 
is preferred by many persons. It is also easier 
to serve. 


honey flow of the season is at its height, 
the beekeeper has interesting information 
to which any news sheet should be glad to 
give space. 

Physicians Need Information About 


Honey 
The family physician may be made a 
valuable ally if properly approached. 


Many doctors have never given much 
thought to honey. Very few of them are 
food specialists, their major duty being 
to treat illness rather than prevent it, al 
though prevention is becoming a matter 
of 


and among medical men. The doctor is a 


increasing interest both in the home 


visitor in almost every home once or 


twice a year, and the beekeeper may take 
the opportunity to ask the physician’s ad 


vice regarding the use of honey. Fre 
quently the doctor will state that it has 
no especial advantages over any other 
sweet. Then the beeman may quote some 


he 


use of honey for convalescents or as a 


article which has read regarding the 


heart stimulant, showing that some well 


medical man recommends its use. 


After the doctor has gone, the beekeep 
may up the by 
clipping the article and mailing it to the 


known 


er follow conversation 
physician. Whenever he runs across other 


of 


sv 


articles discussing the health values 
honey, he may mail them to the doctor. 
continuing this course of action, the bee 


keeper will eventually impress the phy 
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sician with the fact that honey does dif 
fer from other sweets, and the doctor will 
then make an effort to inform himself 
about it. Once the physician is convinced, 
he will begin to suggest the use of honey 
to his patients. If the doctor recommends 
honey, the family is thoroughly satisfied 
of the superior health-giving qualities of 
our product. 

Closely allied with the greater use of 
honey in the manufacture of such estab- 
lished foods as eandy, bakery products, 
ice cream, and others come new honey 
products. “Kreme Whipt Honey,” a cream 
ed granulated packed the 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ Asso 


honey by 

















Kreme Whipt Honey is being merchandized in 
a modern manner, and will bring honey into 
many new kitchens. 


ciation, has made an outlet, particularly 
in the East, for a 
nage of honey anually. Another new prod 
uct, “Honey Fluff,” 
marshmallow form 
being placed on the market on an experi 


not ineconsiderable ton 


which resembles 


in and appearance, is 


mental basis. 

Beekeepers are finding it 
market granulated honey, either creamed 
or in its natural condition, under an ap 


possible to 


pealing name such as “Creamed Honey” 
or “Crystal Honey.” Although these new 
products do not find an immense sale, they 
offer to the beekeeper who has an estab 
lished trade through stand 
grocery store channels, an opportunity to 
increase volume, and at the same 
time encourage a wider range in the use 


roadside o! 


sales 
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of honey which directly increases honey 
consumption. 

Use of Honey in Beekeepers’ Home 

Perhaps the most practical suggestion 
for increasing the use of honey deals with 
kitchen. Although 
them 


the beekeeper’s own 


many beekeepers’ families pride 
selves on the fact that honey is the chief 
used in the kitchen and on the 
table, there are a woeful number who fail 
to practice what they preach as far as 
the use of honey is concerned. Perhaps 
habit and lack of knowledge of the many 
used in 


sweet 


ways in which honey may be 




















The Reidell Brothers of Alberta, Canada, are 

real business men. They not only have convinced 

officials of the Canadian National Railways that 

honey should be served on dining cars, but they 

have given thousands of people a taste of honey 
that will call for more. 


every-day cooking accounts for the fail 
ure of beekeepers’ families in this respect, 
but the fact that honey usually commands 
than 


tempts many to sell the entire crop and 


a higher price sugar undoubtedly 
use the cheaper substitute. During this pe 
riod of adjustment when over-production 
and the need of increased honey consump 
tion are the basic factors in low prices, 
every beekeeper owes it to himself and to 
the industry to use as much as possible of 
his own product in his own home. 
Shortage of money in many communi- 
ties is forcing farmers to rely for food 
upon their own crops, and beekeepers in 
these sections may find that trading hon 
ey for foodstuffs produced by their neigh- 
bors will help to save money as well as 
introduce honey as a sweetener into many 
homes where it has never been considered 
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in that role. This policy will not be hailed 
with delight by those persons interested 
in the production distribution of 
sugar, another industry which is suffer 
ing even more severely from overproduc 
tion than is the honey industry. The old 
saying, “charity begins at home,” still has 
its applications, and many beekeepers ar: 
beginning to feel that they will have need 
for all of their own charity. 

In rural communities especially, honey 
may be used in a variety of ways in th¢ 
kitchen. The majority of fruits may bh: 
canned in a syrup made of honey, to the 
double advantage of the palate and the 
family’s health. Honey may be used in 
place of sugar in jelly-making. Think of 
which 


and 


the amount of honey each bee 
keeper’s family would consume annually 


if this sweet were used in fruit-canning, 


jelly-making, and in putting up preserves 


and jams as well as in cooking and on the 
table. Multiply this 
tion by all of the bee keepers in the Unit 


increased consump 
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Honey Fluff. A new honey product which has 
many possibilities. 

ed States, and an enormous volume of 
honey, which has heretofore helped to 
glut the markets, will never leave the bee 
keepers’ premises. A delicious syrup may 
be made by thoroughly dissolving four 
cups of warm honey in one cup of hot 
water. This may be seasoned with a pinch 
of salt, and flavored to suit the taste with 
artificial maple, home-made caramel fla- 
voring, vanilla, brown sugar, or none at 
all; whichever pleases the palates of the 
majority of the family. 
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Making the use of honey convenient 
and pleasant will do much toward in- 
creasing the consumption of honey both 
in beekeepers’ homes and in those of the 
general public. The beekeeper who can de- 
vise a cupboard container and a means 
of handling honey which will be as sim- 
ple as the present practice of filling the 
sugar bowl and sprinkling sugar from a 
spoon, will have his praises sung by fu 
ture generations of beekeepers, and his 
name placed with those of Langstroth and 
Dr. C. C. Miller as among the great bene- 
factors of the beekeeping profession. 
There are numerous less impressive 
ways in which beekeepers may add mo 
mentum to the movement toward greater 
honey consumption. By attending bee- 
keepers’ meetings and pointing out to 
other beekeepers the possibilities of in- 
creasing consumption, much good may be 
accomplished. Through encouraging the 
placing of bee and honey displays in the 
windows of banks and other institutions 
where the public may study them and be 
made to think of honey, the beekeeper 
may aid the cause. Through avoiding un- 
pleasant relations with other beekeepers, 
keeping out of price wars (which are used 
by honey buyers to play one beekeeper’s 
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price against another’s, thereby forcing 
the price down), and maintaining an atti 
tude of optimism toward the future of 
the industry, the beekeeper may help oth- 
ers to do those things which make for in- 
creased consumption instead of sitting 
back and saying, or thinking, “Oh, what’s 
the use?” 

Perhaps a set of “Ten Commandments” 

for the beekeeper may help him keep in 
mind the several ways through which he 
may be always helping this most neces 
sary of efforts—increasing the consump 
tion of honey. As Bill Hay says, “Here 
they are”: 
1, Learn all that you can about honey. 
Use honey exclusively in your own 
home. 3. Support the American Honey In 
stitute, morally and financially. 4. Make 
use of every opportunity to tell friends 
about honey. 5. Obtain publicity for hon 
ey in your local newspaper. 6. Display 
bees and honey at fairs and in store win 
dows. 7. Devise ways of making the use 
of honey more convenient. 8. Interest 
your family physician in honey. 9. Main 
tain friendly relations with other bee 
keepers. 10. Study the principles of co 
operative marketing. 

Seattle, Wash. 


9 
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years that are gone. I have been wonder- 
ing if younger beekeepers would like to 
go back with me and get a bird’s eye view 
of beekeeping from sixty to eighty years 
ago. That was when I first became inter- 
ested in bees, for my father kept bees be- 
fore I was old enough to own any my- 
self. 

Hives and Fixtures of Earlier Days 

As I look back it seems as though we 
were almost living in the dark ages, which 
we were so far as beekeeping is concern- 
ed, for there had been little change in 
the previous three thousand years. Hives 
for the most part were made of boards of 
uneven widths, or straw, or sometimes of 
a section of a hollow log. The size or ca 
pacity of these hives varied from a half 
bushel to two bushels or more. 

Every one so far as I remember had a 


boarded up on the north side and also the 
ends. There were two shelves, one near the 
ground and the other about three feet 
above on which the hives were set. Some 
times, setting up at one end of the house, 
there was the section of the trunk of a 
tree six or eight feet long that had been 
brought in from the woods with a runa 
way swarm in it. 

Only a few supers were used. 
were “honey boxes” five or six inches 
square and twelve to fifteen inches long. 
They were made of thin lumber and pro 
vided with a little glass in one end so one 
could see when they were filled. For the 
most part, honey was taken in the fall by 
killing the bees with sulphur fumes. The 
best combs were cut out for the table and 
the dark combs were put through a strain 
er by the good housewife. 


These 
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When a beekeeper had the good luck to 
get a box filled with honey, it was quite 
a trick to get the bees out. Sometimes the 
box was placed in a dark room or in the 
cellar, and a window was left open so 
that the bees could leave. When they 
eame out, they would mark the place, and, 
if not watched, they would come back and 
take the honey, too. 


Farm Rights for Patent Hives 

We had no bee books or bee journals in 
those days and our knowledge of bees 
was very limited. Some enterprising per 
sons made some changes in their hives, 
had them patented and sold farm rights. 
Very few of these were any better if as 
good as a plain box hive. 

There were few large apiaries in those 
days, but many small ones. When farmers 
got together they would discuss the mys 
teries and wonders of their bees from the 
great “king bee” to the drones that were 
supposed to lay the eggs. 


Advent of the Movable-Comb Hive 
It was in 1853 that the Rev. L. L. 
stroth deseribed his great invention of a 


Lang 


simple, practical, movable-comb hive in 
his book, “Langstroth on the Hive and 
the Honeybee.” This book, written in a 
charming style, gave also the correct his 
tory of honevbees, the funetion of the 
different kinds of bees, as well as the 
proper management to bring success. 
Moses Quinby, at about the same time, 
published a book explaining how surplus 
honey could be secured from box hives. 
These books are the foundation on which 
modern beekeeping rests, or, perhaps I 
should say, upon which modern beekeep 


ing has been built. 


Experiments with Smoke in Handling 
Bees 

The use of smoke for subduing and 
handling bees was known at an early date 
but the effeets of different kinds were not 
so well known. We experimented with 
different kinds, and found that tobacco 
smoke sickens them as it does the smart 
hoy who tries it for the first time; smoke 
from dried puffballs paralyzes them for 
a time; that from dried stalks and leaves 
of wormwood subdues them quickly with 
out any bad effects. But smoke from rot 
ten wood was a favorite, as since when 
one end of a stick was lighted it continued 
to burn while one blew the smoke among 
the bees using his lungs for a bellows. If 
the operator could get them on the run 
first, it usually went well, but if not, the 
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bees might get the beekeeper on the run, 
and that pretty lively. 

Moses Quinby was the first to recom 
mend and use a small hand bellows, to- 
gether with a barrel for making and ap- 
plying smoke for subduing bees. It would 
seem that this simple invention doubled 
the value and use of the movable-comh 
hive as with it one could work so much 
more rapidly and comfortably. 

The Honey Extractor 

It was about 1865 that the honey ex 
tractor was invented in Europe. A little 
later it was described and illustrated in 
this country. As there were no supply 
houses in this country at that time fo. 
making them, each beekeeper had to make 
one for himself. Moses Quinby told me 
that he made one early in 1869, using the 
gear of an old fanning mill, but did not 
use it as there was little honey gathered 
in his locality that year. I made one the 
same year, a rude affair but succeeded in 
extracting 240 pounds of honey from one 
hive. I believe that L. L. Langstroth made 
and used one a year or two earlier. 

There was little demand for extracted 
honey at that time and educating people 
to use it has been a long tedious task. 

Combs Built Without Foundation 

With the introduction of movable-frame 
hives came the desire to get straight 
combs built in them. This at first was 
quite a trick. Many small beekeepers let 
the bees build their combs any way that 
suited them, and as a result such frames 
of combs were often about as immovable 
as they well could be. 

Thoughtful various 
methods to secure straight combs. One 


beekeepers used 


way was to fasten thin strips of comb on 
the underside of the top-bars. Another 
was to bevel the underside of the top-bars 
to a V-edge. Still another was to make a 
ridge of beeswax in the middle of the un 
derside of the top-bar with melted wax. 
In those days, a good deal was said or 
written about the cost of wax. It was sup 
posed to require twenty pounds of honey 
to produce one pound of wax. I was anx- 
ious to avoid this expense by feeding 
the bees thin flakes of wax when building 
comb. While the bees used it to some ex 
tent, it did not prove practical. 

The Advent of Comb Foundation 

It was about 1875 that comb foundation 
began to be manufactured. It has proved 
to be one of the great inventions in bee- 
keeping. It solved at once two difficulties: 
that of giving the beeswax to the bees to 
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help them build their combs, and securing 
straight combs in frames. While the foun- 
dation at first was not as perfect as that 
we now have, yet it was a great help. 

Italian Queens Brought to United States 

The introduction of Italian bees in 1860 
and a little later, did much to stimulate 
an interest in beekeeping. Italians had 
been reported as so much superior to our 
black bees that we expected them to be 
almost as large as bumblebees, or at least 
large enough to work on red clover, which 
they do to some extent. 

We bought our first colony of Italians 
in 1866, paying $25.00 for it. Their supe- 
rior industry and gentle disposition made 
them especially attractive. They soon be- 
came pets and have remained so ever 
since. 


Comb Honey in Glassed Boxes 

For supers, 60 years ago, we used glass 
and wooden boxes of such a size that 
when filled with honey they would weigh 
from five pounds to fifteen or twenty 
pounds. The glass boxes were made with 
four corner posts about %” square with 
top and bottom of thin wood and sides 
and ends of glass. Honey in such boxes 
looked very attractive and was sold by 
‘oss weight. 
At first I used mostly sixteen-pound 
boxes and later a smaller four-pound or 
two-eomb box. Many of these would be 
unfinished at the close of the season, but 
when nearly full we put them in with the 
finished ones and all were sold together. 
I often wished that I could sort out the 
unfinished ones, but saw no way to do it. 


The First Section Boxes 

One evening a beekeeper friend called 
to show me a section with sides projecting 
one-eighth of an inch beyond the top and 
bottom so that when two or more were 
placed beside each other there would be a 
space for the bees to enter and also to 
pass up through to another set on top if 
desired. These sections could be taken off 
and the unfinished ones sorted out. The 
finished ones could have glass glued to 
the sides, thus making a most attractive 
one-comb box weighing about two pounds. 
[ think I did not sleep much that night, 
and, at the earliest opportunity, I had 
some clamps and sections made. I found 
they would sell like hot cakes when filled. 

[t was a little later that A. I. Root sug- 
gested the use of a section 444” by 4%4” 
by about 1%” that when well filled would 
weigh approximately one pound. The sug 
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gestion was accepted by beekeepers and 
this size of section has since become the 
standard throughout the country. At first 
they were made of four pieces, but later 
of one piece. 

When using the old style honey boxes, 
we stuck a small piece of comb on the 
underside of the top of each box for a 
starter. When we began to use sections, 
we did the same with them. On the ad- 
vent of foundation, we began to use a 
thin sheet in sections, 


Evolution of the Shipping Case 

Sixty years ago I sold my honey to a 
dealer or speculator who packed it for 
market in dry goods boxes that would 
hold from 100 to 200 pounds. Shipping 
cases were unknown here at that time. A 
year or two later, I made cases to hold 
about fifty pounds and later reduced the 
size to hold 25 pounds. 

So far as I remember there was not in 
the whole United States a single supply 
house sixty-five years ago, although there 


were some who sold hives and Italian 
queens, I believe. It was at about that 
time that alsike clover was introduced 


that has been such a help since. I began 
sowing it in 1867. The seed cost $1.25 per 
pound. At that time our surplus was most- 
ly from white clover and basswood. To 
day, the basswood is gone, but we have al 
sike clover to take its place. From 1870 to 
1880 was a wonderful period for improve 
ments and inventions in the beekeeping 
industry. 

Little was known at that time of the 
value of bees in earrying pollen from one 
flower to another, and there was often 
friction between beekeepers and fruit 
growers that sometimes became pretty 
hot. 

There was a good market for honey in 
those days at prices from 35 to 50 cents a 
pound, wholesale, 

Middlebury, Vt. 


[I was born in 1862; but it was not un 
til nearly ten years later that I began to 
take notice of what was going on in the 
beekeeping world. From that time on my 
father, always enthusiastic, told mother, 
sister and me, all the new inventions and 
they were coming fast. Mr. Crane has 
given a true picture of conditions as they 
were, I was a witness to much of the later 
history. It so happens that Mr. Crane 
brings his history up to my “Bit of Bee- 
keeping History,” as given in this issue 
on page 433.—E, R. Root.] 
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Advantages of Good-(?hamber 


In view of the 
advantages to be 
gained 
colonies, less swarm 
ing, greater produc- 
tion, less labor and 
the practical elimination of winter losses, 
it is to me somewhat astonishing that so 
few beekeepers in this province have 
adopted the method of wintering colonies 
in double brood-chambers. 

Three years ago, while on inspection 
work in this county, the advantages of 
the food-chamber were brought home to 
me very forcibly and plainly. Of the 
scores of yards visited during the month 
of May, only one apiary was up to good 
strength, and that was the only one in 
the lot in which colonies were wintered 
with food-chambers, in this case shallow 
supers. During the middle and latter part 
of May, which here is several weeks be- 
fore the main clover honey flow, most of 
the colonies in this particular yard con- 
tained between eight and ten frames of 
brood or their equivalent. Some had as 
many as fifteen frames. There was prac- 
tically no winter loss. In all the other 
yards the general average appeared to be 
between three and four frames of brood 


stronger 


with often colonies so weak as to be of 
little use for the harvest, and, in addition, 
there was considerable winter loss caused 
mostly by starvation. 
Difference Shown by Experiment 

Last fall three colonies of about equal 
10-frame Langstroth hives 
for experiment. Following 
our regular practice each colony was re- 
queened late the previous July or early 
August; each enjoyed the same winter 
protection, i. e., four inches of planer shav 
ings beneath, eight inches on sides and 
twelve inches on top, with a tunnel % 
high, and an outer entrance about 


strength in 


were chosen 


inch 
36” x 1%”. 

Colony No. 1, though strong, was some 
what short of stores, owing to the young 
queen having kept up brood-rearing until 
late in season. It was fed sugar syrup and 
packed, there being just the single brood- 
chamber, of course. On May 15, examina- 
tion showed brood in five or six frames, 
the balance of the combs being filled with 
Without further room the queen 
had been compelled practically to discon- 
tinue laying and there was no storage 
space for the new nectar and pollen then 


stores. 


W. A. Rowland 


Strongest (Colonies in Spring cAre 
Those ‘Wintered in “Double 
©Brood-(-hambers 


arriving freely fron 
soft maple and fruit 
bloom. This cond 
tion was, of cours: 
remedied by supply 
ing a second brood 
chamber into which some of the combs o! 
honey were placed and empty combs wer: 
supplied in the lower brood-chamber. 

Colony No. 2 was supplied with a shal 
low super of light honey at the time of 
packing for winter. On May 15, the brood 
chamber was practically filled with brood, 
half the contents of the shallow super had 
been consumed, and it was being rapidly 
refilled with nectar from dandelion and 
fruit bloom. A second brood-chamber was 
then supplied. If the mixed spring honey 
and white honey in the shallow super is 
not consumed before the clover honey flow 
is on, it will contain stores unsuitable for 
wintering. 

Colony No. 3 was supplied with a sec 
ond brood-chamber of full depth immedi 
ately on removal of the comb-honey su 
pers the previous July, and was left un 
disturbed. It was well filled with good 
stores when packed. On May 15 the lower 
chamber contained eight frames of brood, 
and there was brood in the lower portions 
of a number of combs in the upper cham 
ber. 

To summarize: Colony No. 1, the single 
brood-chamber, was weaker in brood, r 
quired the extra work of supplying a sec 


ond brood-chamber and_ rearranging 
combs, and had this not been done, 


swarming would in all probability hav: 
developed very soon. Colony No. 2, though 
up to good strength, required the extra 
labor of adding a second brood-chamber 
and rearranging combs, and in addition 
had a half-depth super containing mixed 
honeys unsuitable for wintering. Also the 
combs, being shallow, would not be of 
much use for queen-rearing or for making 
nuclei. Colony No. 3 was of the greatest 
strength, required no extra work, since it 
had sufficient room for brood and stores. 
On commencement of the clover honey 
flow, when sections are put on the single 
brood-chamber, the upper brood-chamber 
is simply lifted off, supplied with an ex 
tra bottom-board and cover and set along 
side the parent colony to furnish addi 
tional fielders for the harvest, to use in 
queen-rearing or for increase, or to be re- 
turned to the parent colony immediatel; 
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ifter the sections are removed, to be re- 
lied for winter stores. That is why we 
refer and use the double brood-chamber 
n wintering in the production of comb 
oney. 

Extra Room Not Injurious During 

Winter 

Objection might be raised on the ground 
if the oft-repeated remark that it takes 
onsiderable more heat to keep warm two 
yrood-chambers than one. This would be 
true if the heat escaped, but we prevent 
this to a large extent by heavy packing, 
sealed covers preventing upward ventila 
tion, and small entrances. There is never 

sign of dampness or mould during the 
winter and there are very few dead bees. 
We have no winter loss; in fact, we have 
wintered equaliy well half-strength colo- 
nies in double brood-chambers (colonies 
with only six or seven frames of bees) and 
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they came through as well as the others. 

I would not be far from the mark if I 
were to make the statement that, aside 
from the commercial honey producers, not 
ten per cent of the remaining apiaries are 
eared for under efficient and modern 
methods. When each spring I see yard 
after yard in this country with weaklings 
and colonies dead through poor wintering 
and starvation, all of which could be pre 
vented, I often wonder what a tremendous 
increase in the honey crop there would be 
if all yards were properly handled. In 
view of the present situation in which so 
much endeavor is being expended to dis 
pose of the amount already produced and 
the low prices facing us, the wisdom of 
supplying information and training lead 
ing to greater production might appear to 
be questionable. 

Weston, Ontario, Canada. 
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eMarketing “Western, “Honey am~ SHome 


In the _ twelve 
states, California, 
Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico, 
there is an estimated honey production of 
fifty to sixty million pounds, or over fif 
teen hundred carloads. This comprises an 
important part of the honey that causes 
our marketing difficulties throughout the 
country. 

Only Five Pounds of Honey Per Capita in 
Western States 

Within these states live twelve million 
people, and the total honey production, if 
ill consumed within the states, would be 
only five pounds, or less, for each person 
yearly. And this is the heaviest honey- 
producing region in the United States. 

To distribute food in these twelve 
states are 35,000 groceries, over two thou- 
sand of them owned by two chain food 
organizations. Chain stores do more than 

ouble the business of the independents 
per store. Including the larger retailers of 
foods who are not in chains, have 
round 6000 stores that possibly do over 
half the food distribution in this terri- 
tory. These are the stores that we can 
count upon most to sell larger honey ton- 
nage. 

In talking with grocers I find that hon 
ey sales run from as low as $5 to $10.00 


we 





Wesley Foster 
Beekeepers of the “Wesr~ eMay 
Soon be “Able to cMarket Cheir 

Entire “Production. Locally 


per year up to $500 
and $700 and even 
higher in 

the larger 
One retailer in Boul 
der who does a busi- 
ness of above $100,000 yearly sells over 
$500 worth of honey and disposed of over a 
ton during “Buy-it-Now” week. During the 
same week he sold five tons of cabbage. 
He featured home products in his sale, 
and said that he did not want any labels 
on the packages as he wanted the honey 
to look like a home product and not re- 
semble a commercial standardized prod- 
uct. Was he right? Price and quality were 
the features. He sold 10 pound pails of 
honey for 98 cents and winter cabbage for 
75 cents per 100 pounds. Both articles 
were the best on the market, as his store 


some of 
stores. 


is one of the better ones and does close to 
the largest volume. 
Western Grocers Alone Could Sell 1000 
Carloads of Honey Annually 

An increase in honey sales two to four 
fold is possible in the 6000 or more stores 
that do more than half the food distribu- 
tion of this region. What would this 
mean? It would mean an increase in sales 
from one ton per year in these larger 
stores to four tons, or an additional dis- 
tribution of three tons per store. This 
would be over one thousand carloads. If 
we in the West could work this out the 
carry-over of honey would soon be a thing 
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of the past, and we would have to in- 
crease production to care for our local 
markets. 

People will buy honey when it is called 
to their attention or when they see it. 
The most of these 6000 stores get their 
into the stores and sell for 
cash. So the problem is to sell the custom- 
ers as they pass through the store. The 
cash and earry stores sell much more hon- 
ey than the stores that deliver, proving 
that honey sells when seen. But the price 
must be in line with other sweets. 


customers 


In three of our local stores, re-grading 
the comb honey, cleaning the sections, 
wrapping in cellophane, and building up 
neat piles of comb honey and extracted 
honey more than doubled the sales. By 
careful following up, I believe that the 
these stores will be 
than $500 each per 


sales of honey in 
considerably more 
year. 

Honey sells on appearance and repeats 
if the quality is maintained. What are the 
essentials to increased sales? First, a uni- 
form, well-put-up, light-colored and de- 
liciously-mild-flavored, heavy-bodied hon- 
ey. Second, price. Comb honey, choice 
grade, should retail for not more than 18 
cents per section, or two for 35 cents; ex 
tracted honey in 5 pound pails at 55 cents. 
Third, display comb honey, wrapped in 
cellophane wrappers in a prominent loca 
tion in the store; the extracted honey in 
attractively labeled glass and tin. Fourth, 
ample size of display, showing that honey 
is an article that moves in volume. Be- 
tween one and two cases of 24 sections 
each are sold each Saturday in each of 
the stores mentioned above. What is 
needed is a way to get these 6000 stores to 
realize the sales they are missing by not 
having the right kind of honey at the 
right price attractively displayed in quan- 
tity for their customers who are ready to 
buy. Pile comb honey in one place, glassed 
honey in another and honey in tin in an- 
other, and have generous stacks of each. 
It is easy to prove to the larger food re 
tailer what can be done in honey sales. 

We chase here and there hunting car- 
load buyers, organize honey pools, ware- 
house our product and borrow money on 
it, case it up and ship it across the coun- 
try when we ought to be able to pack 
every bit of our production in our own 
honey houses, load it into trucks, and de 
liver it, if necessary, 150 miles away to 
the retailer in two and three ton lots. It 
is really foolish to produce an article for 
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which we have no known outlet. We 
should produce for a definitely known out 
let and demand. 


Eliminating Expense Between Producer 
and Consumer 

When you have your own roadside stand 
there is no one between you and the con 
sumer. And the retail outlets are avail- 
able. For your entire production there 
should need to be no one between you and 
the consumer but an alert 
retailer. 


wide-awake 


The buyer, the dealer, the association 
pool, the warehouse charges, interest on 
money advanced on warehouse receipts, 
expenses for 60-pound cans and cases to 
hold them, railroad and steamship tariffs 

these are all middlemen. We must elim 
inate most of them or they will have us 
eliminated. They have us on the run now 
and some of us have either faded from 
the picture, or are 
able. 


almost indistinguish 


Honey is not an article that we ean hold 
off the market and raise the price except 
to a very limited extent. So, getting all 
the beekeepers organized will not help 
much, Organization for raising the qual 
ity and for better grading will help, and 
organization for advertising and public 
ity is coming gradually. But, at present, 
organization for marketing is very large 
ly just creating another middleman. We 
have had plenty of examples of this dur 
ing the past twenty-five years. 

The next ten years will see honey in 
ever increasing amounts produced and 
sold by the producer direct to the con 
sumer and direct to the retailer. The up 
to-date specialist can pack extracted hon- 
ey in attractive packages for the con 
sumer trade and we will see 90 per cent 
of the honey moving through these direct 
channels before very long. 

If all of the better food stores had neat 
and attractive displays of honey, moder 
ately priced and given a share of the 
newspaper advertising space, the sales of 
honey would soon be around one per cent 
of total food sales or around a quarter 
of a million dollars a day for the United 
States. That would very soon produce a 
honey shortage in the country. 


Opportunity for Honey to Become a Staple 

Honey must sell at a low price to be- 
come a staple and it is now within the 
reach of beekeepers to co-operate with the 
consuming public and make honey a sta- 
ple. To realize this, it must go to the con- 
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sumer at 25 cents or less for fancy clear 
combs weighing 14 ounces or better. The 
choice grade should retail at 15 to 20 cents 
each. Extracted honey in tin should not 
cost the consumer over 15 cents per pound 
and in glass not over 25 cents a pound. 

Low prices are necessary because of the 
competition of cheaper sweets. The pub- 
lie has limited funds to pay for food. One 
of my boys has been helping in a serve- 
self grocery, and his work was refilling 
shelves as customers selected their 
purchases. I asked him what the customers 
bought most of, and he said, without any 
hesitation, condensed milk and breakfast 
foods. 


the 
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The chain store movement and the or 
ganization of independently owned stores 
into associations for collective buying 
and advertising is one of the greatest 
changes working to the honey producers’ 
advantage. Honey, on account of its at 
tractiveness and delicious appeal, can and 
does more than hold its own in competi- 
tion with cheaper sweets. With the ocea 
sional exception of maple syrup, honey 
is the only sweet put up in glass. Sorg 
hum, cane syrup, glucose mixtures, and 
other cheap sweets offer no real competi- 
tion except in price against comb honey, 
honey in glass and honey in tin. 

Boulder, Colorado. 





NEE 


cA SBir~ of “Beekeeping SHistory 


A year ago, when 
I received the invi- 
tation to attend the 
big field meet at the 
old home of P. H. 
Elwood of Stark- 
ville, N. Y., whom I 1890, 
a thrill came over me from the time when 
I, on a new spring-fork safety low-wheel 
bieyele, rode over the hills of York State. 
At that time, my father, A. I. Root, had 
shed his editorial mantle on me. I had 
come to the very definite conviction that 
Gleanings was too local or provincial in 
its teachings, and that it needed broad- 
ening. Just at this time also the new safe- 


visited in 


ty bieyele had come out. I purchased one 
of the first, intending to tour the country 
on it. My first new field to exploit was 
the land of the Quinbys, the Hethering- 
tons and the Elwoods, all of whom were 
good beekeepers, using closed-end frames. 
[ desired to interview some one who did 
things differently from what we did in 
hee culture. At that time Capt. J. E. Heth- 
erington, with his 3000 colonies, was the 
most extensive beekeeper in the United 
States, if not in the world. P. H. 
one of his pupils, was next in size. Both 
were and followers of Moses 
Quinby with his large hive and closed-end 
frames, 

I don’t need at this time to go into the 
details of the overland trip among the 
beekeepers of the state of New York. It 
is enough to say I had my eyes opened to 
some new possibilities in beekeeping. I 
saw for the first time the successful opera- 
tion of out-apiaries and of self-spacing 
frames, both Quinby and Hoffman. It was 


Elwood, 


admirers 


E. R. Root 
The Big Beekeepers’ “Picnic Last 
August at Elwood’s <Ffome 
in Dew York 


the elder P. H. El 
wood at Starkville, 
who took pains to 
drive me around and 
finally to the home 
of Julius Hoffman 
at Canajoharie. Here was a rare opportun 
ity to interview not only a great beekeep 
er but a careful thinker well trained as a 
school teacher and superintendent of 
schools. That interview left its impress on 
the beekeeping industry. 

















Fig. 1—P. H. Elwood (1847-1922), the modest, 
silent man who exerted a strong influence in 
moulding the early history of beekeeping. 
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From that time on I began boosting in 
Gleanings the merits of Hoffman frames, 
against the opposition of my good father 
and of Dr. Miller, besides scores of lead 
ing beekeepers in the Middle West. I had 
the satisfaction, however, of seeing them 

















Fig. 2.—Lewis J. Elwood, like his father a mod- 

est, retiring man, tried to keep out of range of 

the camera, but was thus caught between two 

others. Both Mr. Elwood and his wife made ev- 

ery effort to make the field meet the success 
that it was. 


the modified 


and 


all fall into until 
Hoffman is 


frame of 


line 
the 
all bee supply factories in this 


now 
universal standard 
country and of nearly all beekeepers. 

H. Elwood who, through me 
Bee Culture, 


It was P. 


as editor of Gleanings in 











Fig. 3.—Beekeepers taking in the program of 

the field meet. They are assembled in front of 

the Elwood home at Starkville, N. YY. Geo 
Rea speaking. 


gave to the beekeeping world some of 
the ideas of his teacher, Capt. J. E. Heth- 
erington. It was Elwood who showed me 
the possibilities of out-apiary production 
of honey. It was Elwood who introduced 


IN 
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me to Julius Hoffman. It was Elwood wh: 
proved to me that self-spacing frame 
were not “bee smashers” but time savers 
It was Elwood who showed me that loos 
unspaced frames were impractical fo 
out-apiary work. It was Elwood who ad 
vised me to adopt the Hoffman frame fo 
Langstroth hives. The difference betwee 
Elwood and me was that he furnished th 
ideas and I did the broadeasting throug! 
the microphone of Gleanings. 

To go over those hills again and eall at 
the home of P. H. Elwood, my old teacher 
and where forty years ago I had spent s 
many happy indeed a thril 
This time I didn’t go on a bieyele but in 
the outgrowth of it, the automobile, an 
on modern 


days was 


roads. 

Arriving at the Elwood home, now ox 
cupied by his youngest son, Lewis J., 
found that it was much the same as it wa 
in years gone by. The trees, however, ha: 
grown much larger and more magnificent 














Fig. 4.—Another view of the field meet as shown 
in Fig. 3. Dr. E. F. Phillips speaking. 


I doubt if there is a spot for holding a 
beekeepers’ field meet that is more beau 
tiful and more appropriate than unde 
the trees on the old home of P. H. Elwood 
at Starkville. 

This meeting on August 8 had 
widely advertised by E. T. Cary, the ene 
getic secretary of the Empire State Hor 
ey Producers’ Association. It was boosted 
in all the bee journals. The awful drout! 
of last year had not hit the state of Ne 
York as it had other states in the East 
Beekeepers who had secured a crop bi 
gan to arrive in automobiles and trucks 
until there were several hundred present 
Then came the basket dinner that was a 
great success. You can see a few of th: 

(Continued on page 435.) 
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Once upon a time 


something over fif- tS 

ty years ago, my 6; 
brother and I were 

playing out by the 


atering trough 
itching the 
get water. Our cou- 
sin, Bert, came 
along and joined us. 
seed onion stalks and would suck up the 
water through them and squirt it on the 
bees. It was great sport to see the bedrag 


bees 


We got some hollow 


gled bees wiping the water from their 
wings with their legs. This sport went on 
merrily for some time till the interest be 
gan to wane when Bert seemed to catch an 
nspiration and exclaimed, “O, boys, watch 
me come a good joke on this bee.” Where 
turned the stalk for 
end, placing the large end over the bee. 


upon he onion end 
His plan was to suck the bee up into the 
stalk, thinking the small end would not 
let the bee through. By so doing the bee 
ould become wedged in the narrow pass 
ge in the stalk and the joke on the bee 
would have been consummated. But, as 
our Seotch friend puts it, “the best laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft aglee.” 
Now this just exactly what 
ibout to happen to Bert’s plan. Either 
the hole through the onion stalk was lar 
ger than he had considered it, or the bee 
was smaller, for after he had given just 
big suck his face turned purple, he 
dropped the onion stalk and 


was was 


one 


He tried to cough, he tried to sneeze 
And said dreadful things concerning our bees 
He rolled on the ground, he jumped in the air 
He fell on his back and tore out his hair 


He kicked about 

And kept right on 
where. 

struck out in front, he struck out behind, 

As to just where he struck he didn’t much 
mind. 


here, he kicked 
kicking, he 


there 
care 


about 
didn't 


wherever he could, 
ran where the 


He ran all around 
But at all times he 
was good. 

He said many things, and the things he said 
Would kill off the living and raise up 

dead. 


running 
the 


\lthough we had been brought up to- 
gether, I never once suspicioned that Bert 
was so talented in the way of an imper 
sonator. First, he gave us a perfect imi 
tation of a cow choking on a turnip. Next 


he impersonated a toad being swallowed 
by a snake. His third selection was best 
of all, giving with both sound and gesture 
the aetions of a drowning person, third 
trip down. Had I been his teacher and 
grading him on this recital, I would have 





Bert and the Bee. 
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marked him E plus 
on facial expression. 

After a time he 
got himself organiz- 
ed and went to the 
village doctor, who 
after removing the 
sting from his wind- 
pipe gave him a se 
vere lecture upon the evil effects of in 
haling bees, but Bert said he did 
tell the half of it. Next day a woman 


not 


asked Bert how it felt to get stung in 
the throat, and Bert replied, “Go drink 


a pint of tabasco sauce and find out for 
yourself.” 


Bert paid me a visit a year ago and I 








**O, boys, watch me come a good joke on this 
bee.’’ 


told him I was sorry I did not have some 
hollow onion stalks so he could play some 
more good jokes on the bees. He 
old 
all. Sinee that bee stung my innards over 


replied, 


“Consarn your bees and onions and 


fifty years ago, the sight of a bee or the 


smell of an onion gives me tonsilitis.’ 


A BIT OF BEEKEEPING HISTORY 
(Continued from page 434.) 
picnickers in the one of the pictures. This 
was preceded by the games. 
The program the 
Treasurer Howard Myers went off with a 
bang. Geo. H. Rea, Dr. E. F. 
others spoke. To attempt to report the 


under direction of 


Phillips and 


speeches at a beekeepers’ field meet is al 
most an impossibility, and I’ll not attempt 
it. One has to see as well as to hear. 

This was voted one of the most success 
ful meets the York State beekeepers ever 
held. Our hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Elwood, 
made themselves most agreeable and help 
ful. 
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ae From the Field of Experience - 








LANDSCAPING THE APIARY 


Proper Combination of Beehives and 
Shrubbery 


And the Lord God planted a garden—and 
out of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food.—Genesis 2:8, 9. 

The attention of the American people 
has been in reent years increasingly 
drawn to the advantages of outdoor beau- 
tification as represented in what is com- 
monly known as landscaping the prem- 
ises. Schools for studying this art are 
now being established throughout the 
country and many nurseries have adopted 
the slogan, “It’s not a home until it is 
planted.” 

Extensive advertising in popular maga- 
zines, journals devoted to the subject of 
home and garden beautification, and more 
extensive observation incident to improv- 
ed roads and modern transportation have 
all contributed to this new and delight- 
ful whim. 

In my judgment, here is a subject, to 
which the beekeepers can well afford to 
devote much careful study and thought- 
ful attention. Nothing more naturally 
lends itself to landscape beauty than does 
properly arranged and well kept beehives. 
And the hum of the honeybee is the nat 
ural musie of the garden. 

Attractive shrubbery wisely arranged 
not only gives unspeakable charm to the 
whole concept of a home, but it may also 
afford just the kind of windbreak needed, 
with a touch of shadow here and there to 
give the bees just such surroundings as 
will harmonize their nature with our po 
etic and musical inclinations. 

In my opinion this combination of prop 
erly arranged shrubbery not only beauti- 
fies the premises, but also greatly modi- 
fies the ill-temper of the bees. When the 
grounds are open with no shrubbery in- 
tervening bees may often become trouble- 
some to workingmen or to children or, 
what is worse, to guests, when not more 
than 100 feet from the hives, and that 
without any apparent provocation. 


Shrubbery causes bees to fly higher, it 
gives them a sense of security and it 
familiarizes them with objects until a 


passing individual is searecely noticed. I 
would encourage all beekeepers to im- 


prove their premises by proper planting. 
—Rev. J. R. Stelle, Montpelier, Ind. 


—a A os 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Petticoat government is at its best in 
the beehive. 

As with the original red man, the wom 
en do all the work, but unlike the braves 
of old, the drones leave the women to do 
all the fighting as well. 

The male bee hasn’t a particle of chiv 
alry. Like all the rest of the men, the way 
to his heart is through his stomach. 

Like all other women, bees love to 
clean house. Just watch them clean up a 
dirty brood-frame. 

There is no false modesty about bees. 
Were it not to propagate the species, 
these fighting Amazons would have no use 
whatever for their male kind. 

Their queen selects one, weds him, gets 
rid of him right after the honeymoon, 
and is sensible enough to remain a widow 
the rest of her life. The other males are 
tolerated until there is danger of food 
shortage, when presto! Out they go! 

No divoree in the bee-hive. Dead bees 
are better. 

When the younger set call the old queen 
mid-Victorian, and behind the time, and 
make plans to oust her for a younger 
ruler, her like Alphonso of 
Spain, beats them to it and steps out. But 
not alone! All her faithful ladies-in-wait 
ing accompany her. 

Won’t some of our scientific gentlemen 
analyze “royal jelly,” and discover its 
equivalent for the human race? We may 
develop a race of superhumans yet! 

Too bad we could not invent a species 
of slumgum to keep prying “social ants” 
and their ilk, from slipping in unaware, 
and carrying away garbled gossip of fam 
ily matters. 

There are no Reds allowed in the bee- 
hive or its neighborhood. Just fling your 
arms about a bit, in “soap-box” ora 
tory, and see how quickly you will be 
routed. No city police-force can do this 
more effectively than the bees. 

Busy, busy, night and day. How won- 
derful to imitate them! Yet, shucks! Why 
shorten one’s life as the bees do? An af! 
ernoon nap, for me, thank you. Jane. 


majesty, 
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A YOUNG HONEY SALESLADY 


Her Live-Bee Demonstrations Attract 
Many Tourists, Leading to Many Sales 


IN 


Thousands of bees have no power to 
frighten little Doris May Crawford for 
she knows just how harmless they are 
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Doris May Crawford gives a live-bee demonstra- 
tion to advertise her father’s honey. 


when earefully handled. In fact, her in- 
trepidity melts the hearts of passing cus- 
tomers to such an extent that sales soar 
while she is around. 

The Crawford Apiaries, located on the 
main highway between Denver and Boul- 
der, do a tremendous honey business the 
year around, though the majority of sales 
come from summer tourists. Many tour- 
ists, stopping to buy honey for their trip 
into the mountains, are inspired by little 
May to ship some of the select 
from her bees to their own chil- 
dren or grandchildren, perhaps, in other 
states. 

This youthful bee-lover can tell you all 
about how her bees love the blossoms 
shown on the crabapple tree in the pic- 
ture, and how they feed on the dandelions 
which other little girls are required to 
dig up to keep their yards looking neat. 


Doris 


sweet 
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Doris May helps sell honey products 
by serving sparkling cold water, from the 
well just back of the tiny house near the 


road, to thirsty customers.—Pauline 
Slaughter, Boulder, Colorado. 
—s Ao 


DRIVING BEES FROM SUPERS 


Improved Method of Using Carbolic 
Acid for This Purpose 


For driving bees from supers with car 
bolie acid, I first made a sereen the size 
of the supers, the idea being to hold the 
cloth away from the top of the sections 
inch, Cloths, the 
same size of the sereen, a bottle of ear 
a 10-pound ean half full 


about a quarter of an 
bolie aeid, and 
of water completed the equipment. At 
first I made a weak solution which didn’t 
have any effect upon the bees. In a final 
attempt, I made a strong solution, using 
about 4 acid to two 


quarts of water. I found that heat greatly 


ounces of ecarbolie 


increased the effectivness of the acid, and 
sun’s heat was utilized by spreading a 


black canvas cloth on top of the earbol 
ized cloth. This arrangement cleared al 
most all of the bees out of a comb-honey 
super in a few minutes. 

With this encouragement, the number 
of screens was increased to four, and with 
more experience, carbolized cloths were 
entirely depended upon to drive the bees 
from Kight cloths 
finally the which 
made it possible to take off supers con 
tinuously. 

The carbolie acid system is used only 
in taking off honey during the honey flow 
as the supers are finished. This makes it 
possible to take off comb honey when it 
is in its best condition, free from stain 
and white as snow. Where a super is not 
quite finished, the unfinished sections are 
sorted out and exchanged with finished 
sections in unfinished supers. This helps 
considerably in reducing the number of 
unfinished sections after the honey flow. 

The following steps I have found so far 
to give the best results. The finished su 
pers on a hive should be on top of any 
unfinished ones that may be on the hive. 
This is usually the arrangement of the 
supers during the honey flow, and very 
few supers need to be rearranged. A 
sereen is placed on top of the super. A 
freshly soaked earbolic cloth with the 
drip wrung out, is spread on this, and 
then the canvas of black oil cloth is 


supers. screens and 


completed equipment 
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spread over the carbolie cloth. The same 
process is carried on to six or more hives. 

It must be remmbered that heat is a 
very important factor for the successful 
operation of the system. The weather 
should be the hives are in the 
shade, or if it is a cloudy day. When there 
isn’t any sun, cloths should be left on the 
supers longer if necessary. With a bright 
sun on the black cloth, it will get so hot 
unbearable to the touch. Under 
such conditions it is amusing to hear the 
out of the when the 
cloths are put on. By the time the last 
cloth is put on, the first super is ready to 
come off. In warm and sunny weather the 


warm if 


as to be 


bees roar supers 


supers should be clear of bees without any 


further work. If some bees still remain 
in the supers, a little smoke will drive 
them out very quickly, much more so 


when carbolie acid is not used. Usu 
ally, only one super is taken off at a time, 
the with 
than hive. It is a good 
plan to have a bee brush handy to remove 


than 


process being repeated more 


one super on a 
any bees that may cling to the bottom or 
the 


system 


sides of supers. For doing a clean 
works far better than 
any plan I have ever tried. In taking off 


several hundred supers of honey, hardly 


job, this 


50 bees were brought into the honey house 
with the supers. In taking off the last of 
the honey after the honey flow, escapes 
are used, as the weather at that time is 
quite cool here. I do not think that car 
bolie acid would be very practical for ex 
tracted honey. I have tried it on a few 
hives with fair success, but it takes long- 
er because of the added depth of the ex 
tracting supers. 

The 


sometimes 


solution I have recommended is 


tender hands, 


giving them a numb feeling. This may be 


rather hard on 
overcome by rubbing oil on the hands be 
fore wringing out the cloths. The strength 
of the varied 
able, making it weaker in hot weather or 
stronger in cool weather.—-Charles Mraz, 
Middlebury, Vt. 


solution can be consider 


2 £\ ao 
OBSERVATIONS IN BEHAVIOR 
Some Odds and Ends of Things Not Usu- 
ally Seen in the Apiary 


It has of late 
regret on my part that, in the years past, 
I have 


been a source of some 


not more frequently and timely 
given my observations of the bees to the 
world at large. If it is not too late I wish 
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to reform. Why not get the credit fi 
one’s observations? 

Only as late as a few years back, w 
have seen much written and quoted 
regard to communication between bees 
and the bee’s recognition of color. A ge 
eration ago I made a study of the cor 
munication between bees, but though 
lessly assumed that what I was seeing 
must be known by all observing beekee} 
ers and that it could all be found in print 
In boyhood I noted the dance of the bees 
In 1902 I watched for hours the antics of 
bees coming in with loads of pollen ani 
honey. A few years later Mr. Arthur ©. 
Miller and I discussed this matter freely 
and at length. Only very recently a writ 
in one of our periodicals comes out wit 
all this lore as if it was brand new. Al! 
credit is due the young man writing this 
up. It is only my own fault that I did not 
have it in the bee-periodicals thirty years 
ago. 

I noted a very interesting bit of be 
action regarding color two or three years 
ago. Yellow tags come attached to ce 
tain bags of grain I buy. One of thes 
lay on the ground near the cow-stable i: 
the early days of March. I saw a worke: 
bee go twice and thrice to that tag and 
wiggle back and forth over it just as a 
bee will wiggle across the anthers of 
blossom to get dusted with pollen. .fer 
rises a question. Did that bee remem} 
from the fall before that she had got pol 
len by running over goldenrod bloom? 
Now in March her home is in great need 
of pollen, and hence she runs over this 
yellow eardboard hoping to get pollen 
Or is there the 
every bee a desire to try to 


dormant in instinet 
get polle: 
from anything yellow? 

More than beekeeper 
that bees sting black objects 
they do white. How many have 
why this is so? Possibly this 
son: For millions of years, bees have 
flown home to enter a dark hole. The e1 
trance to their homes practically always 
appears darker than its surroundings. 
Hence bees expect to find an open bac! 
ground where black is. Hitting a black 
object when the bee should hit nothing 
incites her to sting. Is it not possible th 
here lies an explanation of the many 
stings about the ears, eyes and nose. I) 
each case there is a more or less 
spot towards which the bees aims. I hav« 
often seen angry bees charge knot-holes 


noted 
than 


considered 


one has 


more 


is the re: 


dark 


Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
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TRIALS OF AN AMATEUR 


Also Something About His Usefulness to 
the Industry 


IN 


The amateur beekeeper is a most pecul- 


r phenomenon. His neighbors surely 
gard him as such; the census taker 
ither smiles when he suggests that she 
may care to list his beehives, for she “has 
» sheet for that”; to the professional 
ekeeper the amateur is often a nuis 
ance with a reputation not at all en- 


haneed by the dangers of foul brood, poor 
methods, poor product and cheap returns. 

Having spent twelve years in beekeep 

g without once having reared my head 
the clouds of amateur standing, I 
ave developed considerable interest in 
ie problems which confront me. Like all 


hove 


‘ginners, I managed my colonies entirely 


too much for the first year or two. In the 
ears after that, I lived in a locality 
here honey production was more than 


ust “keeping bees,” and lecturing to the 
neighbors about them. It may be well for 
the professional beekeeper to locate his 
ees in a honey producing section, but the 
mateur locates his bees where he lives 
id must try to produce honey under con 


tions as he finds them there. 


Just a word, then, regarding the rela 
tion of the amateur to the professional. 


We find that he is a sort of advance agent 
for the Usually he is 
eady to talk about bees, and has the op 
portunity that the professional lacks. He 
the 
or to spend an evening just an 
Through him, the post- 
are introduced to the 
ees now being quite a business, with the 


honey business. 


has even been known to lecture on 


subject, 
swering questions. 
idea, 


men packag« 


mateur often on the receiving end. 
Families who haven’t eaten honey “since 
Hector was a pup” have their appetites 
for honey aroused by the amateur bee 
keeper. Because he is an amateur, he has 
not yet reached the stage of taking his 


interest as part of the job. He is the one 
vho most often is called upon to answer 
questions which have been raised over the 
talk of “heated 
And, 
imateur people are ready to listen, know 
ng that, in his answers, hé has no profes 
sional interest. 

He is an endless experimenter. Why 
shouldn’t he be? He the time. He 
sn’t ruining his year’s income by failure, 
nd he just can’t help trying things. The 
be that he finds that older 


idio, by honey” and 


ther nonsense. because he is an 


has 


net result may 
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heads have been wiser. But there is a 
chance that he may find something worth- 
while at that. 

The intelligent amateur 
death” about foul brood. He 
to have his small apiary wiped out. 
personally paid for 
bees just in order to destroy them and get 
a careless amateur out of the beekeeping 
game. I felt that it paid. I destroy all 
hives I can get that have foul brood in 
them. When I found one fellow here who 
had it, I made a with 
that result. He didn’t even know that 
his bees had it, and I didn’t tell him be 
cause I didn’t want him running loose 
talking about it. 


is “seared to 
isn’t looking 
I have 
hives of 


cash several 


dicker him with 


and 
It wouldn’t help any 


one. 
Nor are we peculiar, for there are thou 
sands of amateurs in this land whose in 


tense interest tokens well for the profes- 
sional industry. Keep him happy and you 
will find him your best salesman—if he 
is the type who will become honey wise. 
Andrew A. Burkhardt, College Point, 
Pe Be 
m LY 2 
PALER LID FALG, 


A ae * _— It 
BOP GREER STADE 


This isn’t a 
1 story told by a beekeeper, 


beekeeping story, but it is 


mellowed by 


the many passing years till he can now 
look back and smile on an incident that 
once fairly burned his cheek with mingled 
ire and humiliation. How many of us 
“older growns” can’t recall some very 
similar occurrence of long ago, in the pres 
ence of which we stood humiliated and 
wrathful but helpless before our “best 
girl” and her snickering? We are glad 


has 


that Nelson Dewey of Adrian, 
sent us the following personal 


Mich., 
anecdote, 
so replete in illustration of one corner of 
male man’s nature. Mr. 


old man now but still feel 
‘most embarrassing moment,’ 


Dewey writes: 


‘*‘T am quite an 
sensitive about my 


which occurred when I, a young man, was 
jilted by my best girl. I thought I was quite 
a ‘eatch,’ as I owned a dashing horse and 
buggy. One fine morning I left my work with 
the bees for an errand down town, when, as 
fate would have it, whom should I see coming 


along the street but Mabel with a group of her 
associates—-the ‘other fellow’ included. This 
was too much for me, so I thought I would give 


her a jolt. I would let her see she must walk 
while I could ride. So springing lightly into my 
shining rubber-tired buggy I gayly picked up 
the lines, gave my dashing horse the signal 
and—he was still tied fast to the post. To my 
dying day I shall not forget the merry ha ha’s 
of that crowd on the street and my chagrin.’’ 
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G) From North, East, 


] 


West and South 





J 





. », The weather 
Southern California has contin- 
ued in a normal way for our part of the 
country with one light rain since last re- 
port. Aside from the orange, the chances 
for honey still in the balance, with 
most of the weight on the wrong side of 
the Buckwheat is beginning to 
bloom in a rather uncertain way. If there 


are 


scales. 


were an abundance of moisture for the 
roots to draw from, we could look for 
ward with considerable optimism, but 
this we know is not the case. Bees on 


many ranges have not held their own since 
the close of the orange flow, nearly five or 
six weeks. Usually the black and white 
sage conneets up so closely with the or 
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ange that we see no appreciable let-up in 
either the bringing in of the 
rearing of brood in the colony. This sea 
son we notice both, especially that of nee 
tar. Many beekeepers feel that a good fill- 
up from now on will be very acceptable. 
Of course, we may get an extracting and, 
little 


nectar or 


in favorable locations, possibly a 
more, 

Old honey is well cleaned up and buyers 
are around every few days, but seem to 
be more interested in knowing the amount 
of honey produced or the prospect, than 
in buying. With almost every article of 
foodstuff on a fluctuating market, one can 
not blame the buyer for hesitating in 
making an offer unless he is buying below 
the market or has a place for the honey 
when he buys it. With two near failures 
and one half crop in three years, it surely 
takes the enthusiasm out of the beekeep 
ers. 

Reports of a probable shortage in the 
irrigation water over much of the West, 
water in the River at a very 
low stage for this time of the year, low 
prices and a general depressed feeling 
among many producers—well, the bee- 
keeper has as good a chance as any of 
them and a much less expense account to 
meet at the end of the season. 

The writer made a trip of some hundred 
miles over the wild buckwheat ranges of 
Riverside County recently and it is sur- 


Colorado 


prising the difference there is in the tim: 
that the 
hillsides 


bloom comes out. On the south 
and warm exposed places the 
well out, while the north 
slopes and more protected places it will bh 
from to weeks 
blossom.—L. 


bloom is on 


one two before it is in 


LL. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


Uta Since May 10, bees have im 
proved very much. There was 


about twelve days of dandelion and fruit 
that the well. Th 
strong colonies were making swarm prep 
arations, but during the past week, most 
of the strong colonies have been tearing 
down to the 


bloom bees worked 


queen cells, due 
weather. 
However, we are very thankful for th 


much needed rain. Our weather is delight 


stermy 


ful now, and bees are breeding up well 
willow, othe 
nectar secreting plants. Alfalfa is normal 
and should be yielding about June 25 to 
July 1. 

My father, M. A. Gill, had the misfor 
tune of losing one of his legs last month, 


D. A. Gill, Hy 


on locust, raspberry and 


but he is doing well now. 


rum, Utah. 

. During May the weather was 
‘Gexas more like that of March than 
May. The highest temperature was 87 
and the lowest 43°. The majority of days 
were cloudy and accompanied by high 
winds. Thousands of flowers bloomed and 
died unvisited by insects because of th 
weather The abnormal cold 
killed large amounts of brood, and othe: 
wise deterred beekeeping. The high winds 
and cold weather made handling of bees 
a very hard matter. It was a pitiful sight 
to see worker bees attempting to collect 
nectar only to be blown to the ground in 
their attempt. 

The honey plants did their best, but 
were unable to with the weather. 
Huajilla and catsclaw were hurt the most 
The first half of May it looked as if 
horsemint would also be a failure, but at 
present horsemint is coming into its own, 


conditions. 


cope 


and mesquite is showing a few tags. 
The honey flow from huajilla and cats 
claw is reported to be about 50 per cent 
of normal. Horsemint started May 20 and 
is giving about two pounds per day aver- 
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age. Indications point towards two or 


more weeks of an increasing honey flow. 


Mesquite will probably open its first 
hlooms by June 10. 
The State Bureau of Nutrition and 


Health Education under the guidance of 
Miss J. M. Pinkney, Chief, has planned a 
most unique educational project which 
vill be of great benefit to the beekeepers. 
This will be a study of beekeeping in the 
publie schools, especially the country con 
solidated schools, with the idea of teach 
ing health and sanitation through the ex 
ample of the honeybee. Miss Alice Miller 
has worked up the plan, which will be put 
into operation this fall in thirty schools 
hy Miss Nancy Pettus of the Extension 
Service of the State University. 

The plan consists of having the class 
build a 
hive is so planned that it can be made 
with the of a 
frame of brood will be borrowed, and 
the activities of the bees will be watched. 
This project will last six weeks. It will 
be put on in the fall, and again in the 
spring. Miss Miller hopes the pupils will 
he able to see the bees go into winter clus- 
ter in the fall and to see them swarm in 
the spring..—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 


one-frame observation hive. This 


use saw and hammer. A 


Texas. 

Many Oregon beekeepers re 
\ 70 ‘ . 
Oregon. cently were pleased to 
have the opportunity to welcome to our 
state Mr. E. Ll. Sechrist and Mr. Frank 


Ek. Todd, both 
charge of the new 
ment Station at Davis, California, who 
made their first official visit in that ca- 
pacity of the state. Conferences were held 
with beekeepers and _ leaders 
throughout the state, lining up very defi 
nite investigational work for the future. 
Mr. Todd will 
principally to the economic survey which 


federal entomologists in 
Apicultural Experi 


various 


be giving his attention 


is to be made of beekeeping conditions in 
the state. Mr. Vansell, who is also with 
the experiment station, will have charge 
of the line of study dealing principally 
with the relationship of bees to the fruit 
industry. 


Here in the Willamette Valley we are 
in the middle of our main honey flow, 
which now eomes largely from hairy 


vetch, with such plants as alsike clover 
and Hungarian vetch coming in as close 
seconds. The spring in general has been a 
very favorable season, and with the bees 
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coming through the winter in exception- 
ally good condition, we should have an 
unusually heavy crop in this particular 
valley, but as there are very few com- 
mercial producers in this section, this 
fact will not materially affect the market. 

We have just recently learned that Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, President of the Ameri- 
ean Honey Institute, will make Oregon 
a visit some time in the month of July. 
He will probably be through here some 
time between the 11th to 14th. It is hoped 
that arrangements can be made for him 
to meet some of the beekeepers while he 
is here. 

Since we may not be so located that 
we can have an item in the September 
issue of Gleanings, may we take this op- 
portunity to remind the beekeepers of 
Oregon to be sure to save honey exhibits 
for the State Fair at Salem in late Sep 
tember and for the Pacific International 
Livestock Show in November.—H. A. 
Seullen, Corvallis, Ore. 


It is rather difficult 
to prevent any re 
we make about Saskatche 
wan conditions from developing into a 
“rain refrain.” Everyone here is thinking 
rain. The banker, butcher and baker, as 
well as the farmer, are hoping and praying 


Saskatchewan 


marks which 


for a real, soaking, all-day rain. At pres 
ent, all growth is checked by the drouth. 
In the northern half of the province little 
damage has been done so far, but in some 
southern sections crops are now ruined 
beyond any hope of recovery. 

At Regina, the center of the drouth 
area, the soil is extremely powdery when 
dry and the succession of high winds, 
which we have experienced since Christ 
mas, have given us an average of two 
serious dust-storms a week. During these 
storms drifting soil cuts off vegetation, 
and the bees are confined to their hives. 

Despite drouth and dust-storms bees are, 
on the whole, doing well. In the northern 
parts of the province they are well up to 
normal and are working dandelion 
which is yielding nicely. In southern Sas 
katchewan the dandelions are not yielding 
and feeding is necessary to keep brood- 
rearing going. 

Except in 
southwest 


now 


the extreme driouth area, 
Regina, clover is holding out 
well and a rain in the near future would 
bring it along in fine shape and return us 


a crop not much below normal. The past 
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have shown 
clover can 


two 
well 


dry years us just how 
withstand drouth. 
As long as there is sufficient rains to al 
low the seed to germinate and to give the 
plants some growth it can then look after 
well, even though the summer 


and following spring are dry. 


sweet 


itself very 


Although the winter loss of colonies was 
between three and four 
ages were brought into Sas 
from the 
R. M. Pugh, Regina, Sask. 


almost rye em. 
thousand pack 
katchewan this spring, mostly 


eastern states. 


> C Tery warm weather 
“Western Ohio \* 


alternated with 


cold over much of the territory and bees 
were not able to take full advantage of 
the flow from fruit bloom and dandelion. 
Most colonies are strong, however, be 
eause of unusually early brood-rearing. 
The rainfall, which has been especially 
abundant in this seetion, has further im 
proved prospects for a honev flow this 
summer. In many clover areas prospects 
now seem more encouraging than they did 


a few months 


aco 
apo, 


Although 


somewhat 
ere eee 


Prospects for a Good Crop Are Excellent. ¥ 
Last Year's Crop All Sold. ¥ 

y 

b> > > > > > > > > > > > > > ee ee er eee 


the 
encouraging. 


spotted in some areas, conditions at 


this writing are very 


It seems as if farmers are beginning to 
about the only 
plant that can withstand such a severe 
drouth had the We 
notice fields left this 


usual, prospects 


realize that sweet clover is 


as we past 
for 


summer. 

more 
than 

this source 


pasture 
the 


encouraging. 


summer 
from 
We 


bees to new 


seem very 


were compelled to move some of ow 


locations where sweet clover 


is more abundant. Basswood also seems 


very promising. 

Bees 
tar 
in a 


are 
from 


fi Ww 


now beginning to gather nee 
white 

flow 
busy. 


and 
days the 
and beekeepers will be 


alsike clover, and 


more will be on 


Swarming has already 


alarming extent, 


been reported to 
may look for a 
season of lots of swarming. 


an so we 


In our own ease here at Delphos, bees 
have not robbed so far this season, which 
is a very unusual thing. 

The old crop of honey is all sold out. 

All in all, the season is starting out 


very encouragingly, and beekeepers should 


be happy.-Fred Leininger, Delphos, Ohio. 


N 
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It is with a great deal of interes! 
lowa that we are able to announce that 
the honey plant book by Dr. Pammel ha 
been received from the printer and is no 
ready for distribution. This book of ov: 
1100 pages has been printed under the su 
pervision of the Iowa Geological Surv: 
and is being distributed at less than th 
cost of printing at $2.00 per copy. Ther 
is additional postage required for any o1 
der outside of the state of Iowa. 

This piece of work is a monument t 
the efforts of Dr. Pammel and will stan 
for years to come as a complete piece of 
work of honey plants. While it has to d 
in the main with conditions which exist 
in Iowa, Dr. Pammel’s knowledge of plant 
conditions throughout the United States 
enabled him to put in a great deal of in 
formation which be of interest t 
throughout the entire country 
Several fine articles on pollination are ir 
cluded. It is hoped that 


will 
readers 


beekeepers wil 


order a copy of this book for their ow 
libraries, or, if they do not feel that the 
can do this, it is hoped that they wil 
urge the publie libraries to place this 


book on their files. 


Vt tt 444 44 4 4 € £444 4€-€44 446 
¥ 

¥ A Deficiency of Ground Moisture Increases 
¥ the Need of Timely Rains Throughout the 
¥ Growing Season. 

+ 


> 44-4. 4 6.4 


b> >>> > > > > > > > > > > 
The Weather Bureau of this state has 
issued a statement saying that the mois 


ture conditions will depend upon time! 
ness with which the rains occur. It has 
been estimated that a good rain will b 


necessary at least every ten days in order 
that the crops may go through the seaso: 


without suffering. This has a very definit: 


bearing upon the condition of hon 

plants. It seems that there is no reserv: 
moisture in the ground. In fact, at th: 
present time, there is very little or no 
moisture below the top surface soil. S 


far this spring the rains have come just 
about when needed, and it is to be hoped 
that the will continue thus. 
Throughout the western area whe! 
sweet clover is the predominating hon: 
plant, 


season 


conditions 


are about norma 
Throughout the central portion of th: 
state where the drouth was very sev: 
last year and in the white clover belt 


conditions are rather poor. In the easter! 
section of the state 
last year 
clover area 


F. B. 


where rain was mor: 
throughout the 
conditions fairly 


-addock, Ames, 


common whit 
are good. 


Iowa. 
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. : As I have fre- 
Southern Indiana aon’ ‘oe 
arked, each season is a study in itself. 
(his season so far is unique. I never knew 
iother that was similar. The conditions 
ive been as nearly perfect for bees as 
1e could well imagine. Last year we had 
honey flow that lasted well into late 
itumn. Weeds of all sorts that never 
gave up nectar before did so at that time. 
This late honey flow caused late brood- 
aring and the hives went into winter 
quarters well filled with bees. Ours were 
ft with sixty pounds of stores in two 
stories, or in Jumbo hives. The winter 
as the most favorable I have ever known 
Added to this, it seemed that this 
spring all plants and trees yielded nectar 
to the fullest, so that bees were up to 
great strength a month ahead of time. 
During peach blossom the weather was 
erfect and the bees gathered consider 
ible peach honey. It is as bitter 
it of a peach, but is quite a novelty. 1 
for the table but it “moves 


as the 
saved some 
slowly.” 

yee ee tte e 4 ttt et 4 fe tft eeee ey 
Y Colonies Were So Strong in April That Y 
+ Bees Clustered on the Outside of the Hive. ¥ 
Yat tai tit ti ee eee 

I would not have believed colonies could 
be so strong so early in the spring. In 
spector Johnson was here and I called 
him to witness a two-story Jumbo colony 
so strong in April that the bees clustered 
on the outside of the hive. 

Again I can see the great advantage 
of giving the bees plenty of room. Those 
vho wintered in story 
ives lost quite a number from starvation 


single standard 
nd have been complaining of excessive 
swarming. We have forgotten the swarm- 
ng problem by keeping young queens in 
the hives and giving plenty of room. 

This was the first season in 
nee that the colonies that were packed 


my experi 


winter cases came out of the cases the 
first of May heavier than when they were 
packed. Most of the gain was from peach 
lossom. During most of the apple bloom, 
he weather unfavorable. 

The orchard people here rented many 
lonies, but as the bees had but a short 
me to work on account of rainy weather 
they eould not pollenize as they could 
done had the weather been more fa 


was 


have 
rable. However, there is a splendid set 
f apples. Had there not been plenty of 

bees, a crop failure might have resulted. 
Jay Smith, Vincennes, Ind. 
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It is easy to say “This 
season is unusual,” 
we forget that weather condi- 
tions for any given season are likely to 
be repeated in a series of years. Just the 


“Pennsylvania 


because 


same, this has been an unusual spring for 
the hills of western Pennsylvania. The 
usual thing is for a killing frost to just 
about ruin tender vegetation in late May 
or early June. Last year it came in June. 
So far no killing frost has occurred and 
it is not likely to come now. Vegetation 
has responded marvelously to plenty of 
rain and weather. It is remark- 
able how clover 


warm 
the secant supply of 
plants have stooled out and how large 
the plants have grown. Blossoms are be 
ginning to open and many bees are to be 
seen nosing around them. A few days and 
the flow will be 
white country and yet there is 
some of it and many fields seeded to red 
and alsike. The latter is especially 
honey. It 
that in spite of the drouth and hard win 
ter on take a 
hand in honey affairs and bring along a 
fair crop. 


here. This is not a real 


clover 


fine 


for hay and may be possible 


clover, nature may yet 


Bees are reported swarming unusually 
This is to be beeause 
fruit bloom was plentiful and the weath 
er good. In addition to filling the brood 
chambers 


early. expected 


and causing swarming from 
that cause many colonies are superseding 
worn-out queens. Just yesterday 
bor called me to swarm and I 
found the old queen in the swarm so 
feeble that she could hardly fly. 

The 


weeks working on 


a neigh 
hive a 


writer has just completed five 
beekeeping problems 
in the orchards of New York. This work 
was for Cornell 


the direction of 


and under 


Phillips. We 


University 


Dr. E. F. 


have room for only mere mention of it 
here. About double the number of colo 
nies were rented this year over that of 


last year and the interest the 
fruit growers is still quite high. In gen 
eral, preferred to 
has 


among 


colonies 
package and there 
the rush of package bees into the or 
chard areas that was anticipated a 
ago. 
nies still 
orchard 


strong are 


bees not been 


year 


food with good colo 


beekeepers 
have 
work. 


a real opportunity in the 
Chief 
A. C. Gould is doing splendid work in 
American foul the 
fruit-growing counties and the danger of 
infection is rapidly growing 


H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


Apiary Inspector 


eradication in 


brood 


less Geo. 
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2) li The honey flow 
North (Caro ina has been unusu- 
ally good in all sections. In the mountain 
counties, the locust bloomed profusely 
with heavy nectar secretion of good qual 
ity. Tulip poplar and other honey produc 
ing plants of the mountain region have 
been giving one of the best flows for sev 
eral years. The same favorable conditions 
prevail in the Piedmont and coastal plain 
areas. Sourwood to bloom in the 
upper Piedmont section while gallberry is 
at its best in some sections of the coastal 


is yet 


counties. 


Tet eee eee ttete tte tttt tt titties? 


+ v 
4 A Fine Honey Flow and Old Crop All Sold. ¥ 
v 


¥ 
ee ee ee ee ee 


Practically all of 
marketed before any of the new crop was 


New honey is moving slowly. 


last year’s crop was 


harvested 


Declining prices are proving to be very 
discouraging to some of the beekeepers. If 
the remains well above the 
cost of production, 


be 


Orchardists in 


price of honey 
the beekeeper should 
discouraged at this time. 

the 
also pe ach and apple growers of the sand 
in 


not 
mountain counties, 
hill section, are taking much interest 
beekeeping. The Barber orchard in Hay 
wood County, consisting of 50,000 trees, 
has 125 eolonies located in four apiaries. 
Mr. Barber says he needs many more colo 
nies to properly pollinate his trees. Other 
extensive that 
have apiaries for the sole purpose of pol 


orchards in section also 


lination. Most of these bees are in home 
made immovable frame hives and are un 
profitable for honey production, Arrange 


ments are being made to have these bees 
transferred to modern hives and placed in 


the hands of an apiarist. 


Conditions are quite different in the 
sandhill sections. There the fruit bloom is 
almost the only source for nectar and the 


orechardists find it necessary to feed large 


quantities of sugar syrup.--C, L. Sams, 
Raleigh, N. © 

. For the last several years 
Kansas the month of May has prov 
en to be what might be termed the eriti 
cal month for colonies of bees in the state 
of Kansas. During this month and the 
first part of June weather conditions are 
such in the one case that bees are unable 
to work in the field to gather nectar when 
it is available and in the other case con 


dition of high temperatures and dryness 


as affecting the plant in nectar secretion 


N 
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produces a condition that will make it in 
possible for honeybees to gather necta1 
This indicates a manipulation on the part 
of the beekeeper which he should recog 
nize and take steps to carry out at least 
before the middle of May, namely, to pri 
vide sufficient quantity of honey in th 
hive to carry on brood-rearing satisfac 
torily. 

The 1930 drought has not 
feeted the white and yellow 
which at the 
vigorous growth, and in the 


seriously af 
sweet clove 

showing 
of the 


yellow sweet clover, is secreting nectar. 


present time are 


ease 


V tet tetetfttt€4££4444f6f RC 
+ ¥ 
¥ White Clover Killed. Sweet Clover in Good ¥ 
¥ Shape. ¥ 
» 4 
b> >> >> > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > 
The white Kansas has 
heen decidedly the 
drouth of the 
Kansas River Valley. It was entirely kill 


clover in eastern 


thinned out due to 


last summer, and also in 
ed out during the dry weather in March 
of that year. At the present time, if rain 
comes in sufficient quantities and is dis 
tributed properly, there is prospect of a 
good honey flow from these sweet clovers 
in eastern Kansas. 

regard to the 
of the 1930 


been selling in 


One amazing feature in 
sale of honey during 1931 
crop is that 
moderate quantities up through the mc-utl 


honey has 
of May. Usually honey sales have ceased 
the month of March. The continued 
probably due to the 
have prevailed 


with 
somewhat 
this 
over those of previous years 


sale is 
lower prices which 
past year 
People are beginning to consider honey as 
an every-day food when these prices ar 
Many food manufacturing 
their 


jakeries are making honey px 


within reach. 


concerns are also using honey in 
products. 
ean rolls and other honey products aré 
selling well. Popeorn establishments ari 
Many 
e using honey this yea 
before. An 
to the 


honey is the extensiv: 


selling honey crisp popcorn. hak 


eries in Kansas ar 
that have never used honey 
other contributed 


continued 


which has 


of 


thing 
sale 
advertising which has been done during 
the past year in various journals, namely 
women’s also the action o 
the Institute. It 
that all of the larger beekeepers as wel 
should 


f 


journals and 


American Honey is wel 


contribute ft 


as the smaller ones 

the support of this institute since it is 
doing more toward helping them in the 
(disposal of their crop than any other 


agency.—-h, L, Parker, Manhattan, Kans. 
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© t :. This is June 10, and blossoms 
ntario beginning to show on the clo- 
er reminds us that another honey sea- 
son is rapidly approaching. By the time 
this has appeared in print, in most sec- 
tions of Ontario, beekeepers will have a 
good idea as to what the crop will be. If 
sked personally if our bees were in good 
ondition and if we looked for a good crop 
f honey, our answer would be somewhat 
»f the same nature that a well-known co 
median of the air often gives—“yes and 
no, mostly no.” In the way of explanation, 
[ might say that some of our apiaries are 
n fair shape, and in each case where we 
find that condition it is in localities where 
ve have clay land with lots of dandelions, 
large willows, fruit bloom, ete. But the 
bulk of our bees are situated on lighter 
soil where we placed them some years ago, 
for the sweet clover grown at that time 
n abundanee. Almost no 
those locations and very little fruit bloom. 


dandelions in 


The difference this year between apiaries 
not more than three miles apart is almost 
startling. On the heavier land many colo 
before 
fruit bloom was over and all got enough 


nies showed signs of swarming 
to earry them through till clover blooms. 
On the lighter land some of our apiaries 
are being fed at present to keep them from 
starving, and, to matters 
there is little clover of any kind to give 


make worse, 
promise of a crop even if* bees were in 
condition to take advantage of a honey 
flow. For the province as a whole, judging 
by reports I have received, the condition 
as to honey plants and bees might well 
be described as spotted. Yesterday I met 
Prof. Millen and he expressed the same 
opinion. The drouth of has 
seriously affected like 
Haldimand and Wentworth counties, and 
lack of rain this spring has not helped the 


last 


season 


clover locations 


situation. Locally we have been short of 
rain all spring until a few days ago when 
than all 
the rest of the preceding three months put 


we had more rain in 24 hours 


together. 


V tt 44 4 44444 £4 4-4-4 €4-€-€4¢-€4¢-€£4¢-€-4 
¥ ¥ 
¥ Neither Bees Nor Clover Were in Good ¥ 
¥ Condition at Beginning of Clover Bloom. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
pp rrr rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rr rrrrera 


Clover is a very light crop locally as to 


acreage and what we have is inclined to 


be short in straw so that the blooming ps 
not be 
growth. As 


riod will as long as when alsike is 


ranker in already intimated, 


the bulk of our bees are not in very good 
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shape so we naturally do not expect a very 
big crop of honey this year. Mention was 
made in the June issue of this department 
about the large amount of brood-rearing 
started during an unusually warm spell in 
April and followed later by ten days of 
very cold weather with but little sunshine. 
Of course, with lots of young brood in the 
hives, water appears to be imperative and 
will rush out for the 
weather is not at all fit for bees to fly. Our 
four apiaries that are away ahead of all 
the rest at this date have running water 


bees water when 


in sheltered places within a few rods of 
the bees. I think that this is more than a 
coincidence as the apiaries that dwindled 
the most in every case have to fly half a 
Where a 


has but one or two yards of 


mile or more for water. person 
bees, water 
can be supplied very easily in times like 
this, but it is 
anything when apiaries are a 


almost impossible to do 


long way 
from home and quite a large number are 
being operated. The moral appears to be 
that it pays to locate apiaries quite near 
but, ideal 
tions can not always be found all in 


water, unfortunately, condi 
one 
place. 

The 
limited way with prices showing little if 
There ap 
pears to be little if any honey left in the 


demand for honey continues in a 


any changes since writing last 


producers’ hands and whatever surplus is 
still being carried, the bulk of it is no 
doubt with the 
jams and preserved fruit in general con 
tinue to be that 
affects honey sales particularly during a 


Co-operative Prices of 


very low and naturally 


great depression when money is very 
scarce with the majority of purchasers. 
¥ tf e-e-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-€-¢-¢-¢-¢-€-¢-¢-€-4-4-<-9 
‘ Detecting American Foul Brood by Smell Y 
y ing at Entrance ¥ 
b> >> >>> > > > > > > > oP oo > > > > oP > > 
In the May issue of Gleanings E. S. Mil 
ler makes some pertinent remarks in re 
gard to beekeepers that are able to diag 
nose foul brood, allowing the colonies to 
they afte 
them, and then only attending to the mat 
ter after 
forcing them to do the work 
that such are a menace as Mr. Miller says, 
this the kind of 


people to deal with are those who will not 


rotten before would look 


get 


and 
No doubt but 


having an inspector eall 


but in locality worst 
, and then 


when they have colonies infected and the 


try to learn to know the diseas« 


inspector shows it to them, instantly they 


blame some other beekeeper for causing 


their trouble. Needless to say that if there 
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is a commercial beekeeper in the commun- 
ity he will always be the goat. As to de- 
tecting foul brood by placing one’s nose 
to the entrance, while not a substitute for 
real inspection in the orthodox manner, 
nevertheless I have often, in bad weath- 
er which would not permit a hive to be 
opened, detected disease in apiaries that 
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I would happen to visit during inspection 
work. While some people’s olfactory 
nerves are not keenly developed, under 
favorable conditions I have often detect 
ed the well-known odor when subsequent 
examination would show that the colony 
had but a few cells affected.—J. L. Byer, 


Markham, Ontario. 
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Bite and you will get hooked. 
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 ‘iaies UF HUF BY 2H RI BRP BSI ie 
His Pluck Won 


os 


C®RC™ I \5 


And ‘Now He Is Thinking About Beekeeping as a Life Work 


KRING 


si 


Clarence H. Leurs, Plattsburg, Mo., has won the very best of success 
with bees. This is because he outfought his troubles, solved his problems, 
and not only has learned to produce honey successfully, but, what is still 
better, has caught the enthusiasm of beekeeping. Here is a part of his 
story in his own words: 

“My first experience with bees was in 1927 when a swarm of bees 
passed over my home. I chased them for a quarter of a mile and finally 
located them in a hickory tree, 
clustered about 30 feet from the 
ground. Not knowing how to hive 
them, I got a neighbor who had 
hived bees to hive them for me. 
He sawed the limb off and let bees, 
limb and all fall to the ground. I 
shoved my newly-made box hive 
in among the bees, and by a mi 
acle got them hived. 

“The following year this box 
hive swarmed repeatedly, and I in 
creased my number to six colonies, 
all in box hives. Of course, I didn’t 
get any surplus. 

“By accident I met a young 
queen breeder that lived about 
five miles from me and I told him 
my experiences and troubles. He 
gave me 12 copies of Gleanings in Bee Culture. He also gave me a lot of 
encouragement and advice. I read every line of these copies of Gleanings 
so I was determined to improve my bees and properly handle them. 

“Accordingly, the next spring, at apple blossoming time, I transferred 
all of my colonies into new standard eight-frame hives with full sheets of 
foundation with splendid success. I fed them to insure good combs and 
plenty of feed. At the beginning of the main honey flow they went to work 
in comb-honey supers in a way that surprised me. I got 500 pounds of fine 
comb honey from these six colonies without much trouble from swarming. 

“Last spring (1930) I got three packages of golden Italians from the 
South, and by June 1 they each had two hive bodies full of young bees 
ready for the honey flow. June 1 I moved my nine colonies to a fine loca- 
tion adjoining a 20-acre sweet clover field and requeened my six hybrid 
colonies with select golden Italian queens purchased from my friend queen 
breeder before mentioned. I ran my colonies for extracted ‘hone »y, and at 
the time I extracted I had 750 pounds of the finest bodied honey I ever 
saw. While this was not a high yield it was good, considering the dry 
weather which seriously affected the last half of the sweet clover honey 
flow. I live 45 miles northeast of Kansas City, where other crops as well as 
sweet clover were damaged. 

“T am greatly interested in bees, and I expect to increase my apiary 
and possibly make beekeeping my life work.” 

Plattsburg, Mo., Route 3. CLARENCE H. LEURS. 
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© Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Cardboard Over Candy I have just had 
in Queen Cage my attention call- 

ed to a bunch of 
from which 
they had been placed for the purpose of 


eages taken hives in 


queen 


introducing queens. The beekeeper had 


followed standardized instructions and 


left the eardboard over the candy and the 
result was pitiful. The bees had gnawed 


around it and in some eases half of the 
candy was consumed but still the fatal 
words, “Do not detach,”’ were legible. Of 


course, the queens were all dead in the 
cages as the beekeeper had not gone back 
very soon to diseover the trouble. I find 


in talking with practical beekeepers that 
no experieneed beekeeper ever thinks of 
trying to introduce queens in mailing 
eages with that piece of eardboard over 
the candy. Is there no way of persuading 
the manufacturers of queen cages to de 
lete those 


be changed to “Remove before introduce 


damnable words, or cannot it 
ing”? Surely some one ean think of some 
thing else that 
handicap which is now placed on the un 
faith 
is hetrayed every 


will remove this terrible 


suspecting, trustful beginner whos¢ 


in his queen breeder 


time he reeeives a queen guarded, nay, 
imprisoned, by those unmentionable words. 


Morley Pettit, Georgetown, Ontario. 


me Lo 
Honey Krisp Sundae Among the _ inter 
in Hollywood esting news items 


found in Vol. 1, No. 
11, of the Kellogg News, is the one on page 
There’s a 
with 


four. picture of pretty Anita 


Page, this caption, “‘M-m Om!,’ 





says Anith.” Below her picture you read, 
“Pretty Anita Page, famous Metro-Gold 
wyn-Mayer screen star, pauses long 
enough between sets to indulge in a deli 


cious Honey Krisp Sundae.” The next 

















time you have a party and you want to 
serve something new in the way of re 
freshments, follow Anita Page’s sugges 
tion. Take a heaping dipper of vanilla ic 
cream, pour over it some honey and then 
sprinkle generously with Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies, topping it off with a maraschino 
cherry.—Malitta D. Fischer, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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~ Food Department - @« 
Malitta D. Fischer 





A Honey-fed Queen Breeder 

That’s why she is such an efficient one, 
ut I must not tell the best part of my 
story first. So you will have to read about 
the food requirements 
of the boy and girl in 
his teens and up until 
the time he _ reaches 
twenty-five before I 
shall tell how about the 
honey-fed queen breeder. 

When our high school 
girls and 
their sixteenth year their 
good eating habits should be pretty well 
stablished. Their digestive systems 
should be capable of taking care of whole- 
some food if given at proper times. For 


} 
reacn 





bovs 


the next two or three years the amount 
f food and type of food they eat de 
pends a great deal on what they do. If 
they continue to finish high school, as I 
hope many of them will, their diets will 
be just like the one outlined for the be 
ginning of the teen age last month. For 
those that go out to engage in labor that 
equires vigorous muscle activity, a dif 
ferent diet is advisable, but regardless of 
vhich diet they follow, honey is still an 
mportant energy food for this aged boy 
Whether in work 
during the ages of seventeen to twenty 


or girl, school or at 
four, they will increase in body weight 
ind many in height. Muscle is added, the 
nervous system becomes stronger, the 
structure of their internal organs is per 
fected and that wonderfully fine operating 
machine—the adult man or woman intro 


duces itself. 


A Critical Period in Physical Development 

Take time to look at that 
boy of brought 
childhood ailments. latter 
still building his 
health to guard himself against diseases 


fine girl or 


yours safely through 
He’s in his 
teens, growing and 
which are bound to attack those in a run 
down condition. This period is a critical 
ige in physical development. It’s a period 
»f special strain 
strength should be kept at the highest 
possible point. At this age boys and girls 


a time when health and 


try to compete with older ones often over 
taxing their strength and undermining 
their vitality. Girls particularly risk their 
health by dieting, in an effort to keep slen 
der like their movie 


favorite queen, or 


attending too many parties. Then, it’s a 
sandwich and a coco cola, day in, day out. 
It is true that the boy or girl doing cleri 
cal work does not have to have as heavy 
food as the boy or girl engaged in outdoor 
labor, but show me the stenographer that 
ean, day in, day out, perform her work 
efficiently on such a diet 
too, the bank elerk who can keep up his 


and show me, 


work on such a combination. 
Honey for College Students 
Many their 
daughters and sons to college these days 


beekeepers are sending 
and are most concerned with the amount 
of mental development they make. They 
do not always realize that physical devel 
opment is just as much capital stored as 
mental development is. How many of you 
who 


children school 


supply them with honey? How 


send your away to 
many of 
them develop the honey habit at home? 
Fortunately for our school children now, 
have 
their own cafeterias, dining halls and ex 
pert dietitian whose duty it is to see that 
inexpensive yet wholesome food is avail 
able to the students. Very few college stu 
dents take cold lunches and where they 
do, usually a hot drink is available. To 
have the proper food it is not necessary 


most schools (this includes colleges) 


to have elaborate bills of fare. Some of 
the least expensive foods are the most 
necessary. The college student needs an 
ample diet of plain food, rich in building 
material, and still providing plenty of 
roughage and flavor satisfaction. During 
periods of intense study food should be 
easily digested and not overtax the sys 
tem. Honey surely belongs in that class. 


A Dangerous Practice in Modern Life 

Every student gets hungry about 4 or 
4:30 if he is normal. That’s the time they 
like to stop and get a rich candy 
heavy malted, or hot fudge sundae, only 
to find at dinner time that their regular 
appetite is and like 
pickles and appetizers and tea and coffee 
with pie is all they want. It’s not that 
the heavy malted or rich sundae is in it 
self so dangerous, but it is the fact that 
it takes the edge off the appetite and pre 
vents the student from eating the more 
wholesome foods later that makes it such 
a dangerous practice. It is a terrible thing 
to see a young man or woman break down 


bar, 


gone something 
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at thirty-five unable to stand up against 

life’s battles because of lack of proper and 

ample food during the teen age develop- 

ment and as well the early twenties. 

Honey Creates Wholesome Appetite for 
Fruits and Vegetables 

Fruits and vegetables are so many times 
lacking in the meals of students not so 
much because of expense but mostly be- 
eause they do not realize how valuable 
they are. When fruit desserts are selected 
they are usually so heavy in cane sugar 
syrup that the real fruit flavor has been 
lost. Fruit honey flavored never deadens 
the appetite but rather stimulates it. 

\ny physician will tell you how consti 
pation interferes with clear thinking, and 
any student who studies a great deal and 
does not have much outdoor exercise is 
bound to have this difficulty if his diet is 
composed of meat, eggs, milk and rich 
sugar pies and puddings. Honey is slightly 
laxative and because of this, together 
with the fact that its sugars are mainly 
fruit sugars in predigested form, it is 
particularly adapted to the sedentary stu 
dent’s diet. 

During week-ends and holidays physical 
and outdoor activity ean be increased and 
then the food that is slower to digest can 
he ineluded in the menu. For the student 
engaged in athletics and where little study 
is done in the evening the heavier dict 
of baked beans (the milk and honey way 
and honey steamed brown bread with hon 
ey prune whip makes an ideal supper. 
Honey cereal puddings with honey fruit 
sauces are also excellent eembinations for 
the active student. 

Variety Essential 

The appetite is stimulated by variety 
and that’s the reason boys and girls in 
the last year of high school or in college, 
will often remark, “I haven’t any appe 
tite, I don’t want to eat.” Their menus 
have become monotonous and the extra 
stimulus provided by physical exhaustion 
is not there to help them overcome this 
monotony. The boy or girl who is out-of- 
doors hoeing, cultivating, making hay, 
picking cherries, and the like on the farm 
does not need to be coaxed to eat. Usually 
they are happy to eat what’s set before 
them if it is reasonably good. Fresh air 
and outdoor activity are appetizers and 
tonics. But where much sitting is re 
quired during the day, the extra appetite 
appeal has to be brought about by variety 
of dishes. Honey helps to create variety 

it has a delightful flavor in most com 
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binations providing the right flavor of 
honey is used and then, too, it adds appe 
tite appeal. 

Honey-fed, Healthy and Happy 

Before passing on to you recipes fo 
some extra rich but wholesome combina 
tions boys and girls from eighteen t 
twenty-five enjoy, you want to know about 
the young lady pictured here. 

She is Rosabelle Rauchfuss, daughte 
of Herman Rauchfuss, and neice of th: 
late Frank Rauchfuss, who so many years 
served the Colorado Honey Producers’ As 
sociation. Let’s call her what her Colorad: 
admirers call her, Rosy. It’s easier an: 
after all it seems more natural for me. 

















Rosabelle Rauchfuss, honey-fed queen breeder 
and typical outdoor girl. 


Rosy was in her latter teens when this 
picture was taken and at the time I first 
met her. She is now in her early twenties 
and I can not see that a few years havi 
made a bit of difference. She has been 
helping her father with queen rearing for 
several years and is very efficient in this 
work. She is out with the bees during th: 
active season from early morn till sun 
down. She is a typical outdoor girl, enjoy 
ing all outdoor sports and particularly 
skating, and horseback riding. 

3ut her efficiency, enthusiasm and abil 
ity does not end in the queen rearing yard 
She takes great pride in her honey cook 
ery. She makes delicious honey cakes, hon 
ey candies, honey preserves and believes 
in honey as a sweetening and flavoring 
ingredient. Last summer when I attended 
the American Home Economies conven 
tion in Denver, the Colorado beekeepers 
held a field meet the last day of the con 
vention. It was a gathering of large Colo 
rado and Wyoming beekeepers and we 
were delighted with the interest shown. 
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Rosy was there, along with other Rauch- 
fuss nieces and grand-children. It was a 
glorious day and an interesting group of 
beekeepers. 


One Beekeepers’ Picnic at Which Honey 
Was Featured in the Foods Served 


Whether or not the meeting is really 
successful to me depends a great deal on 
the food served. So many times I am all 
thrilled at a meeting and then after the 
banquet or pienic food is served, I am 
disappointed and a bad taste remains in 
my mouth. The beekeepers have agreed 
and loud in their statements that 
honey is the best sweet food, it should be 
used more, it’s good for this and that, it’s 
a shame so many persons don’t use it, and, 
lo and behold, their tables will be full of 
sugar pots, their pies will be sweetened 


been 


with eane sugar, their cakes will be full 
of cane sugar, and their iced drinks will 
contain cane sugar. It’s funny, isn’t it, 
how as beekeepers we expect the other 
fellow to do what we don’t do ourselves? 

In the case of the Rauchfuss families, 
this is not the case. There were honey 
nut date bars, 
cherry sakes and 
cookies made by various members of the 
Rauchfuss family. Mrs. Frank Rauchfuss 


brownies, honey honey 


pies, honey honey 


walked away with high honors for her 
honey-made goodies. Then there were hon 
ey pickles, preserves, and pots of honey 
with which to flavor the coffee, provided 
by other beekeepers and their families. 
The sandwiches were delicious. The potato 
and and fruit salads were all 
dressed with salad dresings in which hon 
ey was used. This was one field meet where 
beekeepers and their families prac 
ticed what they were recommending other 


cabbage 


families to practice. And Rosy was the 
popular young lady at the 
talked queen rearing, she served, she fit 
ted in everywhere. As I reeall her, I re 
member as an outstanding feature her 
beautiful teeth. Her brother told me that 
she has never had any dental work, but 
while she has had dentists check her teeth, 
there is not a single cavity or a single 
thing to be done. She’s a strong, robust, 
young lady, the type that will build bet 
ter homes for America. 

Any one of the following combinations 
will please your boy or girl in the teens 
or early twenties. 


pienie—she 


Picnic Baked Beans (may be made a day or 
two in advance of the picnic)——-2 pints navy 
beans, small piece of pork roast (about % Ib.), 
1 cup mild honey, 1 pint sweet milk, salt. Soak 
beans over night in 1% quarts of water. Boil 
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until almost tender in salted water, preferably 
in steam pressure cooker. Blend milk and honey 
(best done by having milk hot). Place beans in 
deep baking dish and pour over them the milk 
and honey. Place piece of pork in center, cover 
the dish and bake in hot oven (400° F.) for 
1% hours, uncover the last twenty minutes so 
that the top may brown a little deeper. 


Picnic Chop Suey—1l1 pound ground steak or 
hamburger, 1 cup chopped celery, 1 cup chopped 
onions, 2 teaspoons salt, 2 cups cooked maca 
roni, 2 cups tomato puree or stewed tomatoes, 3 
tablespoons honey, 4 tabespoons fat. Place fat 
in skillet, add hamburger and saute in fat, 
turning so that all portions of meat pieces are 


sauteed. Add celery and onions and 1 teaspoon 


salt. Cover and simmer together for half hour 
Pour all into large baking dish, add cooked 
macaroni, stewed tomatoes and honey. Bake 


in moderate oven in Pyrex dish for one hour 


Wrap in heavy paper and take to picnic and 
serve hot. Will retain heat for two to three 
hours when baked in Pyrex and wrapped in 
paper, 


Picnic Salad—1 cup diced pineapple (fresh 
or canned), 1 cup diced celery, 2 cups shredded 
cabbage, 2 cups whipped cream, 2 teaspoonfuls 
prepared mustard, 6 tablespoonfuls honey, 1 
tablespoonful lemon juice. Mixed diced pineap 
ple, celery and shredded cabbage. Mix honey, 
lemon juice and mustard and add this mixture 
to whipped cream. Then stir in pineapple vege 
table mixture. Serve on lettuce and garnish with 
balls of honey cream cheese mix. Honey Cream 
Cheese—Blend 2 tablespoonfuls of honey with 
2 cakes of Philadelphia Cream Cheese. 

Fresh Fruit Salad (This salad is always pop 
ular among young men and women)—1 cup 
fresh pineapple pieces, 1 cup fresh strawberry 
halves, 1 cup banana slices, % cup fresh apricot 
pieces, 1 cup pear pieces. Mix together slightly 
and portion out. Over each serving drizzle 1 to 
2 tablespoons warm honey—1 tablespoon if used 
for salad and 2 if used for dessert 

Honey Fudge Squares (Watch the boys and 
girls ask for more)—% 
bitter chocolate, % cup honey and % cup sugar, 
% cup shortening, % cup nut meats, 1 cup 
chopped dates, % teaspoon soda, 1 pinch 
of salt, “% cup sour cream or % cup Wilson's 
evaporated milk, to which % teaspoon vinegar 
or lemon juice has been added, 2 cups flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder. Melt chocolate over 
hot water if squares of chocolates are used 
Blend the melted chocolate or cocoa with honey, 


cup cocoa or 2 squares 


egg 
BE, 


sugar and shortening. Add 1 egg, then sour 
cream or Wilson’s evaporated milk soured by 
the lemon juice or vinegar. Add flour, salt, bak 
ing powder and soda sifted together. Then the 
nuts and dates. Spread batter to about % inch 
depth in flat pan and bake in moderate oven 


about 35 minutes. When cool cut in squares like 
fudge candy. For immediate use, use % cup 
honey and % cup sugar. Where the fudge 
squares can be kept ten days to two weeks be 
fore using, all honey should be used. Even with 
the % honey and % sugar, the squares are the 
better when aged three or four days, I prefer 
the soured evaporated milk as it is always the 
same. There’s a difference in sour cream for 
some individuals will use only the thick part, 
pouring off the liquid, and others will use heavy 
while still others will use coffee cream. Evapo 
rated milk is an excellent liquid to use in honey 
cakes and cookies. 

Lemon Tingle—Make your lemonade as 
usually do and to each glass add 1 teaspoon of 
Honey Mint Syrup. You will be delighted with 
the cooling tingle in the flavor of this iced sum 
mer drink, 

Honey Mint Syrup—1 teaspoon Bee Brand 
mint extract, 4 cup honey, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice. Combine honey and lemon juice, add 
mint extract. Keep in jar in refrigerator and 
use for iced summer lemonades, fruit punches, 
cocktails. Also delightful in cake icings, frozen 
desserts, fruit salads. 


you 
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Throughout the greater portion of the 
United States and Canada July is an 
eventful month in beekeeping. In some 
localities in the South the early crop of 
harvested. In 
the northeastern portion of the United 


States 


honey has already been 


Canada, 
clover are 


eastern where 
alsike the 
chief sources of nectar, the early honey 


and in 
white clover and 
flow usually closes some time during the 
clover localities 
the honey flow may continue through the 
August. If the 
becomes hot and dry, the honey flow usu 


month, while in sweet 


mouth and into weather 


ally closes earlier; but if there are fre 


quent rains it may be prolonged. In any 


locality the closing of the honey flow 
may vary as much as a month, and it is 


important to watch the progress of the 
flowers furnishing the nectar in order to 
the the 
closes. The beginner who is not 


plan management as season 
familiar 
with his locality should be prepared for 
the closing of the honey flow during this 
month, espt cially if in the clover region. 
Indications of Close of Honey Flow 
the 
of the approaching of the end of 
honey flow 
the tendency of 
the 


croaching upon the brood-nest, sometimes 


indications 
the 
noticed by the beekeeper is 
the 
brood-chamber, 


Sometimes one of first 


bees to store more 


honey in thus en 
crowding the queen down to a small por 
the This is 
cially noticeable when the honey flow ta 


tion of brood combs. espe 


pers off toward the close instead of clos 


ing abruptly. Also, as nectar becomes 
less abundant, the workers sometimes be 
gin to crowd the drones down to the floor 
of the hive and out at the entrance. Fre 
quently workers will be seen struggling 


with drones, apparently 
out of the hive. 


Another indication of the approaching 


trying to lead 
them 


close of the season is the more liberal use 
of propolis, the gummy substance used 
the 
In such cases the bees will begin to var 
nish over the surface of the white 
with this substance, giving it a 
For this rea 
son supers of comb honey should be tak 


to close cracks and crevices in hive. 
new 
combs 


peculiar dirty appearance. 


en off before the combs are spoiled in 
this way if it is possible to have them 
finished before this occurs. Another in 


dication of the approaching close of the 


season is the increasing tendency of th« 
bees to sting. During the height of th 
honey flow they can usually be handled 
without trouble of this kind, but as the 
close of the honey flow aprpoaches they 
sometimes become quite cross. As thi 
supply of nectar diminishes there is a no 
ticeable decrease in the number of 
ers going to and from the hive, and they 
inclined to the 
are opened and the honey exposed, whic! 
makes it more difficult to handle them. 
Dangers from Robbing 


beginner 


work 


become rob when hives 


The 


dling his bees during a good honey flow 


who has enjoyed han 
is liable to experience trouble from rob 
ber bees as the honey flow closes. If th: 
hive is opened when nectar is searce, bees 
from neighboring colonies 


may get a 


taste of stolen honey, after which they 


come back in great numbers. If many 
of these robbers are able to get into the 
hive they are sometimes able to over 


power a colony that is not abundantly 
and its honey. At 


such times the hives should not be opened 


strong carry away 


unless necessary, and great care should 
be taken to prevent robbers from get 


ting a first taste. 

little 
bees may be seen trying to get into th 
cracks of the the supers 
or around the edge of the cover if th 
hive has jusc recently been opened. This 


If robbers are about, groups of 


hives between 


is always a danger signal, since bees do 
not do this except when trying to rob. 
When this is 
working with the bees unless absolutely 
necessary, and in the ease of weak colo 
nies the entrances should be reduced to 
make effective defense less difficult. 
Management of Late Swarms 
Sometimes swarms issue so late in the 
that able to 
make a good start before the honey flow 
best to hive the 
late swarm in a box or empty hive placed 


seen, it is time to quit 


season they are scarcely 


ceases. Sometimes it is 


close beside the hive from which it came, 
then a day or two later unite the swarm 
with the original colony after having de 
stroyed the queen-cells in the old hives. 
Such a procedure will not work out well 
except near the close of the honey flow 
swarm and loses its 
queen on account of her wings having 
been clipped, all but one of the queen- 


In case a issues 
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eells should be destroyed, leaving the 
finest-appearing cell to requeen the col- 
my. This should be done within five or 
six days after the swarm issues. A bet- 
ter way is to destroy all queen-cells soon 
ifter the swarm issues, then nine or ten 
lays later again destroy every queen-cell 
and introduce a laying queen. 
Great care must be taken in destroying 
the queen-cells the second time, since 
some of them are quite small and difficult 
to see without shaking the bees from the 
combs, especially since they may be built 
anywhere on the combs in the midst of 
sealed worker brood. 


young 


Management of Supers Toward Close of 
Honey Flow 


As long as the honey is being stored 
rapidly and the flowers hold out promise 
for a continuation of nectar secretion, 
supers should be given as fast as needed. 

In comb-honey production during the 
later part off the honey flow, super work 
should be concentrated as much as pos- 
sible in order to have the greatest num 
ber of sections finished. In order to do 
this, it is sometimes advisable to take 
off supers that are nearly finished, sort 
out the unfinished sections, and assemble 
them in a super to be put back on the 
hive. In this way it is sometimes possi- 
ble to concentrate all of the unfinished 
sections in one super, which, if the sea- 
son is closing, should be placed down on 
the brood-chamber with the empty super 
or the one in which the least work has 
been done on top. If there are not enough 
nearly finished sections to fill one super, 
those nearest completed should be placed 
in the middle to be finished more promptly. 

As soon as the bees cease storing, or 
preferably a little before, all comb-honey 
supers should be taken off whether fin 
ished or not. The lighter, unfinished see 
tions can be saved to feed the bees later, 
while the heavier ones can be used on 
the table or sold locally. Unfinished see 
tions should not be left on the hives dur 
ing the usual dearth of nectar between 
the early honey flow and the fall honey 
flow, since, if this is done, the sections 
will be badly stained with propolis and 
any honey that might be finished later 
will be inferior in appearance. If there 
is promise of a fall honey flow in the lo 
eality, it is better to take off the unfin- 
ished sections at the close of the early 
honey flow, then put them back when the 
fall honey flow begins. 
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Taking Off Finished Honey 


The neatest and easiest way to take off 
finished supers of honey is by means of 
the bee-escape. This device is fitted into 
the hole in a bee-escape board (which is 
the same as the inner cover used on hives 
having a double cover). The bee-escape 
board with the bee-eseape in place is then 
slipped under the super to be taken off, 
the cover being left in place on top and 
eare being taken to see that it fits down 
tight so that robbers can not get in. The 
bees on discovering that they are im 
prisoned will pass through the bee-escape, 
but they can not go back into the super. 
After 12 to 24 hours the supers are usu 
ally cleaned of bees in this way. 

Comb-honey supers can be taken off 
without the bee-escape by smoking at the 
top until most of the bees go down. In 
doing this the smoker should be so filled 
that it will not blow sparks or ashes into 
the super. As soon as the cover is lifted 
the bees should be driven down before 
they have an opportunity to get their 
heads into the cells to take honey; and 
as soon as most of the bees are out, the 
super should be lifted and the bees on 
the lower side should be swept off so they 
ean not go back into the super. The 
super with the few remaining bees can 
then be carried into a building and placed 
before a window until the bees 
and go to the window. The window 
should then be opened to permit these 
bees to escape, and the super should be 
put away where robber can 
get at it. The finished honey should be 
stored in a warm dry room. Look in the 
top of the super and from below to be 
sure all honey in the sections is sealed. 


leave it 


bees not 


Supers of honey to be extracted can 
be taken off by the bee-escape method, 
or combs can be taken out one at a time 
and the shaken and brushed off, 
after which the combs can be placed in 
an empty super to be carried into the 
honey-house. 

In taking off honey to be extracted, it 
is not necessary to wait until the entire 
surface of the combs is sealed. Usually 
when three-fourths of the surface is seal 
ed the honey is well ripened; but if there 
is any question about it, it may be left 
on the hive until thoroughly ripened 
since the discoloration of the cappings in 
extracted-honey production does not in- 
jure the honey. As a best to 
extract the honey as soon as it is taken 
from the hive. 


bees 


rule, it is 
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| Beginners’ Experiences---All Kinds 





By O. N. Looker | 





He Revived His Beekeeping 

J. D. DeVore, who lives about a mile 
out of Rochester, N. Y., was 30 years old 
when he got his first bees, and tells that 
he “sort of kept” a few colonies from 
1898 to 1916. Then for a dozen years he 
forgot about bees. But in 1928 their buzz- 
ing got in his ears again and he took a 
new start in beekeeping. He bought a 
good colony of Italian bees in a modern 
hive that year and also hived a swarm, 
with the result that he harvested 300 
pounds of honey in the first year of his 
bee revival. The next year he increased 
his two colonies to six, and built up an 
other colony from a two-pound package 
of bees bought from the South. These 
seven colonies were carefully wintered 
and came through strong for the season 
of 1929 when they made 300 pounds of 
honey. Mr. DeVore was liking his reju 
venated beekeeping so well by 1930 that 
he bought 19 colonies of the farmer from 
whom he got his single colony two years 
before, and also began caring for 12 colo 
nies of a neighbor. The drouth last season 
made a poor honey yield, yet Mr. DeVore 
secured 1200 pounds, which he has sold 
direct to consumers. At 63 years of age, 
this re-quickened beekeeper is planning 
to increase his colonies to the very limit 
that he and his son can handle. Beekeep 
ing can be made a success even after “60 
years are told.” 

o * 7 
He Had His Troubles 

Herbert R. Mason of Troy, N. Y., re 
lates that his first remembrance of bees 
goes back to his boyhood farm home, 
where the bees were kept in box hives 
on stands three feet above the ground and 
placed on the south side of a building for 
their sole protection against cold. When 
older grown and moved to the city, a 
friend gave him a colony of bees. The 
hive had on it a super full of choice clover 
honey. This Mr. Mason bore off as per- 
sonal spoil, thinking it quite correct, then 
gave his colony over to a friend beekeeper 
to eare for. This friend packed his bees 
for winter either in leaves or on top of 
stands with no leaves nor anything else. 
Next spring a state bee inspector just 
naturally found American foul brood in 


this friend’s yard and ordered a goo 
part of the bees burned up. But Masor 
in some way, became possessor of fou 
colonies in this yard in his own right, tw 
years ago. He then began reading up o1 
bees. He packed them in shavings an 
they came through the winter of ’29 
strong. Last year (1930), despite unfa 
vorable weather conditions, his four colo 
nies yielded Mr. Mason 150 sections of 
comb honey, and each colony filled a 10 
frame food-chamber for winter stores. H: 
also made some increase. The whole api 
ary is clean of foul brood now, and this 
Trojan beekeeper is ready to declare be: 
keeping a pleasure and success notwith 
standing the somewhat rough and crooked 
beekeeping road he had to travel. 
* * >. 
It Was Hard Going at First 

Wm. A. Rahders lives in the Hudson 
Valley in New York, half way between 
New York City and Albany. It’s a pretty 
good beekeeping country. Several years 
ago Rahders decided to keep bees. He 
certainly had his troubles at first, for he 
started under the disadvantage of hav 
ing no instruction and the six 8-frame 
hives that he bought in starting wer: 
none too good. The bees in them were 
none too good either, for when he first 
went to look them over in the spring 
they started to drive him out of the Hud 
son Valley and did pretty well at it, for 
he had no veil nor smoker and they had 
everything. He says he was “skeptical” 
and thoughtful about bees for awhile, but 
after securing a veil and smoker he went 
at them again. The first hive he tackled 
was a flimsy affair, and the bottom fell 
out of it at the same time that a handle 
broke off. His improvised veil got loos 
exactly then, too, and Mr. Rahders re 
lates that what those bees didn’t do to 
him bees just don’t do. When he got 
through running, he sat down and took a 
solemn oath to be forever done with bee 
keeping. For days that hive lay just where 
it fell. Then he got hold of a beekeeping 
book, and took a little courage. Next he 
got a good bee veil and a good smoker 
From that time he says his luck changed; 
today he has 13 colonies of bees in good 
hives and no trouble in handling them. 
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Food-chamber Above Excluder 
Question.—In using the food-chamber, eith 
shallow or deep, should there be a queen- 

xcluder between the food-chamber and the 
brood-chamber '—Knute Absolonson, Wisconsin. 


Answer.—The excluder is not placed 
etween the food-chamber and the brood 
hamber except flow, 
nd in some eases only during the latter 
art of the honey flow. When producing 
xtracted the brood-chamber is 
simply tiered up among the supers during 


during the honey 


honey, 


the season, the queen being confined to 
the brood-chamber. Some permit the 
queen to have the run of two stories 


throughout the season, placing the ex 
ecluder above the second story. However, 
localities, this results in so 
the food-chamber that 
there is not enough honey in it to supply 
with stores during the fall, 
vinter and spring. When extracting su 
pers are given freely and the queen is 
permitted the run of the 
jueen gradually moves her work to the up 


n most 
much brood in 


the colony 


two stories, 
per story, leaving the combs of the lower 
story broodless, or almost so. Under such 
conditions, the combs in the -lower story 
ire often filled with pollen and the two 
story hive is no heavier with honey than 
a single-story hive, thus entirely defeat 
ing the purpose of the food-chamber. The 
food-chamber should be so placed that it 
will be well filled with sealed honey at 
the elose of the 

Uniting Queenless Colony with Another 


Question I have a weak queenless colony 
f bees which I want to unite with another 


season. 


olony. How should this uniting be done !—-Geo 
W. Smith, North Carolina. 
Answer—-Remove the cover from the 


colony with which the queenless one is to 
be united, spread over the top a piece of 
newspaper having a few pinholes punch- 
ed through it, then lift the hive of the 
queenless colony from the bottom-board 
and set it directly on top of the other 
hive above the newspaper. The bees will 


gnaw the newspaper away and should 
unite peaceably. 
Disposition of Cappings 
Question How can I separate the honey 


from the cappings, and how should cappings be 


rendered for wax! We have no machine to do 
this except the ordinary utensils of a farm 
home Mrs. Earl Kurtz, Ohio 

Answer.—A simple method is to let the 


eappings drain in a warm room for sev 
eral days, or until they become compara 
A box 


tively dry. having a wire-screen 


bottom placed over a wash tub or large 
pan makes a good draining outfit. As the 
cappings are sliced from the combs, they 
can be dropped into one end of the box, 
then later as the honey drains from them 
they can be pushed over to the other end 
of the box in order to leave a place fot 
the fresh cappings so that the honey will 
not have to drain down through cappings 
which are already partly drained. Not all 
of the honey can be recovered in this way, 


part of it remaining in the cappings 
Some wash the cappings and use the 


sweetened water to make honey vinegar, 
after which the cappings are melted. An 
other way is to melt the cappings, after 
most of the honey has been drained out 
of them, in a wash boiler or large dish 
pan, first putting a little water in the 
vessel to prevent scorching. The honey 
will be considerably darkened, but it ean 
be used to feed back to the the 
spring if needed, or it can be used in 
cooking. The sediment on the lower side 
of the cake of wax can then be 
off, leaving the wax fairly clean. 
Best Variety of Buckwheat for Nectar 
Question Which variety of buckwheat 


yields nectar more abundantly, the Japanese or 
the Silverhull?—A. B. King, Missouri 


Answer.—In the buckwheat region of 
New York and Pennsylvania, beekeepers 
report that the Silverhull and the Com 
mon Gray buckwheat yield more freely 
than does the Japanese variety. It is quite 
probable that the same thing is true in 
your locality. 


bees in 


scraped 


The Use of Queen-and-Drone Trap 
Question.—Will swarming be altogether pre 
vented by using a queen-and-drone trap over the 
’_—T. H. Hoey, Georgia 
Answer.—No. The trap simply catches 


entrance 


and imprisons the queen when the swarm 
issues, thus preventing the swarm from 
leaving unless another swarm accompan 
ied by its queen should happen to be out 
at the same time and the queenless swarm 
unites with the other. If the beekeeper is 
present when the swarm 
the trap, he can simply move the old hive 
away, put the new hive in its place, then 
transfer the trap from the old to the new 
hive and pull out the slide so that the 
queen can go back into the new hive when 
the swarm returns. If the beekeeper is 
absent, the swarm will return to its own 
hive unless 
eral 


issues through 


in a large apiary where sev 


hives are close together, when it 
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may go into another hive. On discovering 
that the bees have swarmed and the queen 
has been caught in the trap, an artificial 
swarm may be made, or the colony other- 
wise treated to preveent further swarm- 
ing. 
Space Between Comb and Bottom-bar 

Question.—Why do the bees gnaw away the 
combs at the lower edge leaving a space be- 
tween the comb and the bottom-bar? What is 


the remedy for this?—Frank Nicholson, Ala- 
bama. 


Answer.—Evidently in building comb, 
the bees look upon the bottom-bar as 
though it were the floor of the hive and 
it is natural for them to leave a space be- 
low the combs for free passage from comb 
to comb. Various methods have been used 
to induce the bees to fasten the comb to 
the bottom-bar, such as turning the hive 
upside down as soon as the foundation has 
been well drawn out, having the combs 
built in the super, and by using wider 
sheets of foundation, having it extend 
downward through a two-piece bottom- 
bar, thus filling the frame completely, or 
eutting the foundation of such a width 
that as it expands on being drawn out, it 
will touch the bottom-bar and thus be fas 
tened to it as the comb is built. Beautiful 
combs can be obtained by these methods 
when proper care is taken during a good 
honey flow, the frames being completely 
filled with comb even in the lower corners. 
However, the bees often gnaw away the 
comb at the lower corners later, thus 
slightly reducing the capacity of the 
combs for brood or honey and spoiling 
their appearance. This is less liable to 
occur if several generations of brood are 
reared in the cells in the extreme lower 
corners of the frames before any cutting 
away is done. 


Feeding Extracted Honey to Produce Comb 
Honey 
Question Since extracted honey is not read 
ily saleable here, can I buy extracted honey, 
feed it to the bees, have them store it in comb 
honey sections, and sell this honey at a profit? 
FE. C. Edwards, Virginia 
It is doubtful if you could do 
this at a profit, even though the price ob- 
tained per section of comb honey were 
three times the cost of extracted honey to 
you. In the first place, there is a surpris 
ingly large shrinkage during the process 
of feeding, since the bees are compelled 


Answer. 


to build comb. In some cases it would re- 
quire feeding at least two pounds of ex 
tracted honey to produce one pound of 
comb honey. It is difficult to keep the 
colonies being fed in proper condition to 
build comb and store honey in sections 


. 
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for a long period of time, since large 
amounts of brood would be reared and 
the colonies might swarm even though the 
feeding is done when there is no nectar 
available from the fields. The cost of the 
sections, foundation, shipping cases and 
possibly wrappers or cartons for the in- 
dividual sections to prepare them for mar- 
ket, together with the labor necessary in 
thus converting extracted honey into 
comb honey, would wipe out a large 
amount of the difference in the price of 
the two kinds of honey. Furthermore, the 
comb honey thus produced, while it may 
be fine in appearance, is much more liable 
to granulate than naturally-built comb 
honey. It would be necessary to market it 
in such a manner that it would all be con 
sumed before the arrival of cooler weath- 
er in the fall. Under some conditions, it 
is profitable to feed back extracted honey 
to induce the bees to finish the heaviest of 
the unfinished sections at the close of th: 
honey flow, but even this is sometimes un 
profitable. 
Amount of Honey to Produce Frame of Brood 
Question.—What amount of honey is ne 


essary to produce a frame of brood?——A. C 
Kettley, South Africa. 


Answer.—According to the best esti 
mates now available, it requires some 
where around four pounds of honey to 
rear brood that would fill a standard 
frame. Of course, not all of this is con 
sumed by the brood; some of it must be 
consumed to supply energy to the nurs¢ 
bees and carry on other activities of th 
hive connected with brood rearing. 

Providing Water for Bees 
Question How can | prevent bees from xg 


ing to a neighbor's watering trough and thu 
annoy his stock ?’—Sigel Braeutigan, Illinois 


Answer.—This can be prevented to a 
large extent, if not entirely, by provid 
ing water in or near the apiary. There are 
several ways of doing this, such as keep 
ing a tub or large jar filled with water in 
the apiary, the surface of the water be 
ing covered with cork chips, such as are 
used in shipping grapes, or some similar 
means of preventing bees from drowning, 
or by mounting a barrel or tank of water 
above a wide board, then providing a 
faucet so that water drips slowly from 
the barrel or tank onto the board. By 
placing water in the apiary early befor 
the bees form the habit of going to water 
ing troughs, the trouble can be prevented. 
Some add a little salt to the water t 
prevent its becoming stale and bees ap 
parently like it better when salty. Som« 
provide both salt water and fresh water. 
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M. A. Gill, veteran comb-honey produc- 
er, Hyrum, Utah, has recently had the 
misfortune of having to have one of his 
legs amputated. Mr. Gill, who is 79 years 
of age, has led a very active life in pro- 
ducing comb honey in carload lots. 

The Apiary Department of the Missouri 
State Fair, Sedalia, is to be featured in a 
ten-minute radio talk over radio station 
WOS (Jefferson City) on Friday, July 10, 
at 8 p. m. The talk will be given by the 
superintendent of the Department, Clay 
T. Davis, Columbia, Mo. 


The annual summer meeting of the 
North Dakota Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held at Aneta, Nelson County, 


July 15. The program is being planned to 
include practical talks on various phases 
of apiary management and should be of 
interest to every beekeeper. The Commer- 
cial Club of Aneta and local beekeepers 
are making plans for the entertainment. 

Mr. H. M. Krebs, who has served as api 
ary inspector in Michigan during the past 
several years, has accepted an appoint 
ment as the new state inspector of Cali 
fornia, taking the place of Frank E. Todd, 
who resigned his position as inspector of 
California to take up work in the Pacific 
Coast Field Station of the Government 
Bee Culture Laboratory. Mr. Krebs leaves 
a long record of excellent work in Michi- 
gan, and is well qualified for his new posi 
tion in California. 

The Southern States Bee Culture Field 
Station, Baton Rouge, La., has recently 
published a bulletin entitled “Recom- 
mendations for Shipping Cages for Bees.” 
The bulletin is written by Warren Whit- 
comb, Jr., assistant apiculturist of that 
field station. The bulletin gives specifica- 
tions for instruction of standard cages 
for package bees and also for cages to be 
used in shipping nuclei. These recommen- 
dations are the result of careful study and 
experimentation during the past several 
years with various types of cages in an 
effort to find what type of cage delivers 
the bees in best condition, and also to 
standardize bee-shipping cages. The bulle- 
tin can no doubt be had either from the 
Southern States Bee Culture Field Sta- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La., or the Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Bureau of Entomology, Wash 
ington, D. C, 


Don P. Barrett, Howell, Michigan, has 
been appointed state apiary inspector. He 
succeeds H. M. Krebs, who has resigned 
to accept a similar position in California. 
Mr. Barrett has had a great deal of ex 

















Don P. Barrett. 


perience in inspection work. He keeps ap 
proximately 150 to 200 colonies, is an act 
ive worker in the association and in pro 
moting the industry. He has also assisted 
several times in getting proper legislation. 

The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association 
has extended invitations to the beekeep 
ers in all the adjoining states to meet 
with them at their big field meeting on 
August 5, 6, 7, at Medina. The program 
includes such well known authorities as 
Dr, E. F, Phillips, Dr. Rosch of Germany, 
Geo. Rea, Prof. R. H. Kelty, Morley Pet 
tit and a number of others. A big banquet 
will be held on the evening of August 6. 
You can secure tourists’ rooms in private 
families, or you can bring your tent. Noti 
fy D. C. Babcock of The A. I. Root Com- 
pany if you are coming, and what accom 
modations you will want. 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 
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admitted to these columns, Reé« 


15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





‘We do not guarantee the reliability of hon- 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and Adver- 
tising Conditions. 








FINEST quality clover honey. Lewis Klaty, 
Carsonville, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Amber extracted honey. Geo. 
M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. \ wk - 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

CLOVER HONEY—Oomb and extracted. ‘Dr. 
E. Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. + ae 

wp a clover honey, in 5-Ib. pails, 60-lb. 
cans. OC. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


LOWER prices on comb and “extracted hon- 
ey. Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


AMBER extracted honey. Leroy R. 
Meridian, N. Y. 


WHITE 











Bradley, 


clover extracted honey. Write for 





prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Lowa. 

“HONE Y- —Our finest white clover, 60-lb. can, 
= _ 120 lIbs., $10. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, 


EUCALYPTU s extracted honey in 60- )-Ib. | tins, 
6c. E. F. Lane & Son, 325 Davis St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

OHIO’'S finest extracted white clover honey 
Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. Morrison, 
Cloverdale, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover hon- 
ey, case or carload. Also amber. David Run 
ning, Filion, Mich. : 

CHOICE clover-basswood honey in new 60 
Ib. cans, 7%c per Ib. Sample, 15c. Noah Bord 





ner, Holgate, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 


HONEY FOR SALE All grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 

CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E 
J. Stahiman, Grover Hill, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Three cars white and light am 
ber in 60-lb., 10-lb. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill 


FOR SALE Buckwheat honey put up in 60 
Ib. tin cans, granulated; also bottled clover 
honey put up in all standard size containers 
F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. 


NEW YORK state comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages, Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, 124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y 


NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock 
securely packed, available for shipment now. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo 





VALLLT \ UU tll Hilt 


FINE quality new crop clover comb hon 


Also extracted. Ross B. Scott, LaGrange, Ind. 





OR: ANGE, palmetto or amber honey in ba: 
rels. Peter Ww. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


CLOVER- BASSWOOD blend honey in “60 lt 
cans, 6c per lb. H. B. Gable, Densien mm Be 


_ FOR SALE—White clover honey, 8c per 1! 
in 60-lb. cans. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohi 
Box 158. 


CHOICE clover and . basswood blend extrac 
ed honey in sixties. Leland Farnsworth, Dav 
son, Mich 

HOWDY’'S HONEY—Write for prices on n« 
crop. Case to car lots. Howard Potter, Jr., Itha 
ca, Michigan. 














"WRITE for prices on our new crop of clover 


extracted and comb honey. H. 


E. Crowthe 
Jefferson, ( Ohio. 





~ FOR ~” SALE—Clover extracted honey, new 


crop, $9.00 per case, 120 lbs. Cash with orde: 
Virgil Weaver, Moville, lowa. 


- | HAVE 75 ~T basswood honey for sali 
What am I offered! No reasonable offer refused 
David Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa, 


1930 crop clover-basswood blend honey pack 


ed in new 60-lb. cans. Write for prices. Sample, 


10c. Meyer Toom, Knoxville, lowa, _Route 4. 


30 CASES used 60" 8, 2 to case; good condi 
tion; unrinsed, $10.00. ‘Honey, 5 lbs., $1.0 
postpaid. Robert Wilsey, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


MY new crop of fancy white comb will b: 


ready for market about July 10; $3.90 per cas: 
packed in carriers of 6 cases each. Carlton D 
Howard, Ovid, N. Y. 


RASPBERRY HONEY—In new 60-lb. car 
for 10c a Ib. In 10-lb. cans, by mail or ex 
press postpaid, for $2.50 a can. Sample 
mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake Cit 
Mich. 


FANCY white comb, $4.00. No. 1 whit 
$3.50; packed in carriers of 6 cases; 1930 cré 


75c¢ case less. White clover extracted, 7%c 
60-lb. cans. Buckwheat, 6c; amber, 6%c. C. B 
Howard, Geneva, N : = 


FOR SALE—Well rip ripe ned white sweet cl 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be witho 
honey. The stock we furnish will please the 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pr 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 


OU R new crop “of Michigan clover extract« 
honey will be ready for the market 
this month, July. New cans. Buy quality hone 
it costs but little more and sells easily. Sa 
how many cases you can use and we will | 
pleased to quote you the price that you ca 
buy this fine honey for. E. D. Townsend & Son 
Northstar, Michigan. 


HONEY—MAPLE SYRUP—TABLE SYRI 
SUGAR—Lowest prices in 25 years. Sav 


buying of us wholesale and make $$$$ reselling 
to your trade. Sales increasing now. Get set for 


the new crop. Write today for illustrated ci: 
culars of our many products and plain and ele 
tric display cases. You get one free on $50. 
order. Griswold Honey Co., Madison, O., U. 8 


the last of 
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HONEY—We sell the best. Comb in carriers 


of eight cases each—extracted basswood, buck- 


wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices. 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-30. W. 
Huron 8t., een Il. 

TLL LEECH OeETECT CLL 


_HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


eunupensaneneannsenancciinien irr 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIll our hon- 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis- 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibiity and advise all beekeep- 
ers to sell for cash only or on ©. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished h his | credit with the seller.’’ 


~~ W [ANTED—Car lots of honey. 
tity, shipping point, and price. 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, 
C alif. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MTT 








State 
Mail 
Los 


quan- 
sample. 
Angeles, 
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FOR SALE 








BEST bee-hunting outfit. 
tol, Vermont. 

FOR SALE—Dadant’s wired foundation 
50-lb. lots, at 54c per Ib. 
Hope, Mich. 


MAKE queen 
SAFIN cage by mail, 
Latham, Norwichtown, 


~ ‘PRY our new qu 
one 


E. 


Will Grover, Bris- 


in 
Walter Rink, Port 


One 
Allen 


introduction SURE. 
25c; five for $1.00. 
Conn. 





our new queen introduction cage, “only 

trip to yard, and 99% safe introduciton. H. 
Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Cheap, used honey cans, 
case, in good condition, limited quantity. 
& company: 110 N. Franklin St., 
pure maple syrup; 
sorghum; comb and 
Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way 


two to 
E. Rau 
Chicago, Ill. 


100% 
extracted 
West, 





pure ane —— 
honey. C. J. 
South Bend, Ind. 


60-LB. square 
case, Used only 
Price, 45¢ 
Schobert & 
Missouri. 


packed two to 
best of condition 
Kansas City. C. F. 
Broadway, Kansas City, 


honey cans, 
once. In the 
per case, f. o. b 
Co., 407 





BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 


prompt shipment. Lllustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 


Denver, Colo 


COMB FOUND \TION- —Note | these low prices 


on 20-lb. lots: Medium brood, 54c; thin sec- 
tion, 60c. Can furnish the new non-sagging 
foundation. E. 8. 


Wax worked at lowest rates. 
Mayville, N. Y. 


ATCHLEY BEE GLOVE—AIl pure white 
heavy duck, 22 inches long. Washing these 
gloves while mn hands makes them sting proof. 
Postpaid. 75c per pair. Discount to dealers. 
Wm. aches, 144 Campus Ave., Upland, Calif. 


REDUCED PRICES—Medium brood founda- 
tion, 44c pound, any quantity; light brood, 47c; 
thin super, 52c. Freight prepaid anywhere in 
U. 8. A. in quantity 100 pounds or over. Terms: 
25% cash with order, balance after arrival. 
Superior Honey Co., 814 East 61st St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Robinson, 


BEE OULTURE 


FOR SALE—B. No. 17 Cowan rapid ex- 
tractor, in A-1 condition; two-frame reversing 
extractor, pockets 12 x 16; used but little; bar- 
- for some one. N. D. Young, Fort Plain, 
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FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 





of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 

AMAZING OASH PROFITS IN HOME- 
MADE CANDIES. The results will astonish 


you. Easy to make—sells like ‘‘wildfire.’’ Start 
in home, full or ‘‘spare-time.’’ Free illustrated 
booklet explaining details will open your eyes. 
Capitol Candy School, Dept. S-2204, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


VOLE HTL PECVADUGTOULETYEDADOOEDUGAEA ELUATE EON 


BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMB. METAL EYELETS,- per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 


POUR ee CE TOE DULUUUULALUOUAMAA AAP 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 

SHE-SUITS-ME queens. See ad on page 464. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

SELECTED untested queens, 40c each, 
per dozen. N. B. Smith & Company, 
Alabama. 

REACROFT select Italian queens. One, 75c; 
five, $3.50; ten, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 


TTT 








$4.50 
Calhoun, 





and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa. 

BRIGHT three-banded or golden Italian 
queens. The very best, balance of season, 50c 
each; 50 to 100 lots, 45c. Taylor Apiaries, Lu 
verne, Ala. 

CAUCASIAN queens, after June 1: One, 65c 
ten, $6.00; 25 or more, 55c each. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R 


6, Greenville, Ala. 


GROOM'S bright 3 yellow queens will i improve 
your crops; they produce bees that are excel 
lent honey-getters; very gentle and beautiful to 
look at. Every queen very carefully reared by 
myself. State certificate, safe arrival. Select un 
tested, 45c; select tested, $1.00; extra select 
tested, $1.50. Willie Groom, Gaspard, Mo. 


DAY’S golden Italian queens balance 
son. Any number, 50c each. To meet 
tion, the price had to be cut. But they are still 
the big, bright, hustling kind. Ones that will 

lease you to look at and add profits to your 
ncome. They are shipped with a guarantee to 
be second id to n none. E. F. Day, I Honoraville, Ala. 


WRIGHT’ "Ss golden | queens, 50c > each. This 
year I have by far the best queens I have ever 
offered. My bright Italian bees are gentle, beau 
tiful and excellent honey-producers. I guarantee 
purely mated queens, no disease, safe arrival, 
and entire satisfaction. Requeen this season 
with Wright queens. I am sure they will please 
you. W. C, Wright, Smithville, Mo. 


of sea 
competi 
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HARRISON’S Golden Italian queens, 50c 
each. Postpaid. Guaranteed. Harrison Apiaries, 
Honoraville, Rte. 1, Ala. 


SCIENTIFICALLY line-bred Italian queens 
throughout the year. HONEYVILLE QUEEN 
AP [ARIES, Rt. 1, Monrovia, Calif. 


GOLDEN Italian “queens producing bees very 
gentle that get the honey and cap it white. 
Health certificate with queens. Tested, $1.25 
select tested, $2.00; untested, 80c each; “oi 
$4.20: twelve or more, 60c each. D. T. Gaster, 
Randleman, N. O. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES—Prompt shipment 
beginning May 1. Two-pound package without 
queen, $2.50; three-pound, $3.50. Add price of 
queen if wanted. Choice hardy Italian queens, 
$1.00: 10 for $9.00; safe arrival guaranteed. 
Birdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynolds- 
ville, Pa. 

FOR SALE—80 colonies bees in standard 10- 
frame hives. Honeyhouse and complete outfit. 
White sage and wild buckwheat range. Certifi- 
cate of inspection will be furnished at time of 
ron For further information and price, write 
to W. R. Woodson, 4476 30th St., San Diego, 
California. 











CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 28 years for 
good winterers, hustlers, gentleness and fine 
color. One queen, $1.00; 2 or more, 90c each; 
$9.00 dozen. Breeders, $10.00 each. Emil W. 
Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


MAYEUX BEE CO.—ltalian bees and queens, 
‘Honey Girl’’ strain. 3 bbs. bees with queen, 
$2.75 each: 3 Ibs. bees, two frames brood with 
queen, $3.50 each; 4 Ibs. bees, two frames 
brood with queen, $4.00 each; 5 lbs. bees, two 
frames brood with queen, $4.75 each. Queens 
untested, 50¢ each. Health certificate with each 
shipment. Safe arrival guaranteed. Mayeux Bee 
Co., Hamburg, La. 


ITALIAN QU OEE Ns, YEU! LOW—Bred to , meet 
the many requirements of honey producers. Re- 
peat orders prove they are doing this. Over 13 
years a rors Ne w low —s are: 1 untested, 
90c; 6, $4.80; $7.20; 25, 55c each; over 25, 
45c each; ebeadt $1.25; select te sted, $2.00. 
Circular on request. Health certificate. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, R. 
2, Randleman, N. OC. 


PAC KAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Good 
enough for anybody; cheap enough for every 
body. If you are not satisfied, we will refund 
your money and let you keep the bees. Three 
band Italians. State inspected. 2-lb. package or 
2-fr. nucleus with untested queen, $1.65 each. 
Ten, $1.50. 3-lb. package or 3-frame nucleus 
with queen, $2.25 each; ten, $2.15. Untested 
queens, 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.95; 12, $3.75 
Remember our guarantee. Crenshaw County Api- 
aries, Rutledge, Ala. 

ML Me 


HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—Man with experience in 
general beekeeping; must be a good worker 
and strong. Give your qualifications and wages 
desired in reply. Fred D. Lamkin, Poplar Ridge, 
N. ¥ 


wilt MMM 


TO EXCHANGE 





WILL exchange bees or queens for bee sup- 
plies. Orenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 
TAL li TMU eS Ue 


‘WANTED TO BUY 





WANT—To buy out bee business, including 
equipment; west of here. Fred Day, Alcester, 


8. Dak 
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Me and Ab ever since May 16 will be 
glad to hear of anybody havin trouble 
anywheres. We don’t want all of it all the 
time as seems we have had continuous 
since the above date. Besides our Sunday 
barn meetins still bein broke up we aint 
allowed even to go to Mel’s on Sundays 
and get his views of life no more. He’s 
sort of soothin. The world aint a hurryin 
him one second and it aint goin to. He’s 
just over there with his bees and queen 
rearin and a cow and two pigs and a gar- 
den and lovin the woods and fields, and 
the rest of the world can go hang. He’s 
also got a old Ford car that goes when 
it wants to and don’t go when it don’t 
want to. That just suits Mel. He says he 
can wait just as long as that dod blistered 
flivver can any time. There ain’t many 
men like that and such as are are worth 
knewin. 

We have just got one quite satisfactory 
report of trouble as aint our own. It hap 
pened some to Deyell, Root’s high-brow 
aperist, and some to another feller as who 
Deyell put bees on his place tellin him 
how much good they would do to his or- 
chard. This was a poor innocent good old 
feller too. Deyell told him as how he would 
have more apples than anybody if he 
would only let him put some of Root’s un 

(Continued on page 462.) 





Italian Queens 


Selected untested. For June delivery, 85 cts. 
each, any number. No diseases and guaranteed 
to please you, or we will buy them back. Queens 
shipped same day order received. 


MANGHAM APIARIES Co., Mangham, La. 





Before You Buy a Queen 


Consider that we test out our own breed- 
ing stock always. No guesswork. Every 
queen is purely mated. You can absolute- 
ly rely on our queens, 


50 CENTS EACH 


For Select Warranted, Purely-mated 
Three-banded Italian queens. Any num- 
ber. The very best queens are cheapest. 
Remember: it’s quality not price in 
queens. 


M. C. BERRY & CO. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


P. O. Box 697. 
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Apiary Supplies at Real Bargain Prices 


Here are a number of bargains to any one 
who can use them. In most cases they are first 
quality goods not regularly listed in our cata 
og. We are pricing them low and they are of 
fered subject to previous sale. 

Twin Mating Hives—We have in stock seven 
crates of 5 each of these twin mating hives. 


We offer them at $4.50 per crate of 5 or 
$30.00 for the lot. 
20—Metal Covers, 8-frame, with %-inch rim, 


nailed and painted, no inner covers, 80c each, 

10—Excelsior Wood Covers, 8-frame size, nail 
d and painted, each, 50c. 

11 crates of 5s—Shallow Extracting 
eight-frame, incuding frames, 2 nailed, the 
rest packed inside, old stock, at $2.95 per 
rate. 

31—-Alexander Feeders, 
ich, 

i}—Jumbo Hive Bodies, 10-frame, with old style 
hand holds, nailed and painted, at 90c each 

60—Chaff Division Boards, 
yrrn stock, but in good condition, 
listed at 60c each, at 25c each. 

10—Supers for 4%4x1¥% Sections, ten-frame. 
nailed and painted, with section holders and 
fences, old style hand holds, at $1.20 each 

1000—Jumbo Frames, old stye end-bars, price, 
$5.00 per 100. 


40—Utility Buckeye Hives, ten-frame, complete, 
K. D., $4.75 each. 

)—Metal Covered Hives, 10-frame, with frames 
K. D., no foundation, 5 for $11.40. 

15—Excelsior Cover Hives, with frames K. D., 
no foundation, 5 for $9.20. 

75 lbs.—Thin Super Foundation, for 4%4x4% 
ind 4x5 sections and shallow frames, 1 Ib., 
70c; 5 lbs., $3.25. 

6—81,-inch Steam Uncapping Knives, with sin- 
gle tube and outlet in point of knife, at $1.95 
eacn, 

New 60-lIb. Cans in Used Cases—-We have quite 
a stock of used cases in excellent condition 
in which we have placed new cans and offer 
while they last at these bargain prices: One 
can in used case, 50c each; $4.50 for 10; 40c 
each for 50 or more cases. Two cans in used 
case, 85¢ each; $8.00 for 10; 75¢ each for 
50 or more cases. As the stock is limited it is 
not likely to last long at these prices 

300 lbs.—Medium Brood Foundation, 8 9-16x 
16%, first grade, for split bottom frame, 56c 
lb. 

70 Ibs. 3-ply Foundation, 7%x16%, first grade 
but odd size, 60¢e Ib. 


SOME GOOD BUYS OF 


We are closing out our stock of some books 
it exceptionally low prices. A number of them 
are in first-class condition. Others have the 
covers damaged. While they last: 
14—-Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, 

damaged, 45c. 


Supers 


10-frame size, at 30c 


nailed, old shop 
formerly 


slightly 


2—Hive and the Honeybee, by Langstroth, dam 
aged, 60c. 
10—Queen Rearing Simplified, by 


damaged, 65c¢ 


Jay Smith, 


Prices F. O. B. Medina, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


Special Comb Honey Cartons—Those using sec 
tions 35gx5x1% who would like to use print- 
ed folding cartons to protect them when sell- 
ing may be supplied. We have a few thousand 
in stock which we offer at $4.25 per carton 
of 500. Printed cartons for 4%4x4%x1% sec 
tions. We also have in stock a few thousand 
of this size which we offer at $4.25 for 500. 

Shallow Frames with short Hoffman tops, old 
style bottoms, 18 cartons of 50, at $2.00 per 
carton. 

Half Depth Frames, with bottoms not notched 
and short tops with end space staples, 85 
eartons of 100, at $3.20 per carton 

Half Depth Frames, same as above, 65 cartons 
of 50, at $1.65 per carton. 

A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture, the encyclo 
pedia of beekeeping. We have 4 slightly im 
perfect copies which we are offering for only 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Starting Right with Bees, 128 pages, 124 illus 
trations, the best beginner’s book ever writ 
ten; 7 slightly damaged copies, 50c each post 
paid. 

2 crates, 10 each—35,x5x1'% Glass Front Ship- 
ping Cases, $3.50 for 10. 

1 crate , 10—Eight-frame Beeway Supers, emp- 
ty, No. 21549, $3.50. 

3 crates 100 each—-Jumbo Metal Spaced Frames, 
$5.80 per 100. 

28 cartons, 50 each—Metal-spaced Frames, 
short tops, No, 2930, at $2.75 per carton 

7 crates—Ten frame Plain Section Super, 4% 

x1%, 5s, K. , No, 22533, at $4.70 per crate. 

11 crates—Plain Sections, mill run, 4%4x1%, 
500s, $3.80 per crate. 

2 crates—No. 2 3-beeway Sections, 4%4x1%, in 
500s, at $4.30 per crate 

1 crate—No. 1 2-beeway Sections, 44 x1%, 
for foundation, at $5.75. 

1 crate—No. 1 4-beeway Sections, 4%x1%, in 
500s, at $5.50. 

2 crates—No. 2 4-beeway Sections, 35%x5x1%, 
in 500s, at $3.80 per crate. 

1 crate—No. 2 No-beeway 
split, in 500s, at $4.00. 

1 crate—No. 2 4-beeway Sections, 4x5x1%, in 
500s, atti $4.00 

2 cartons—No. 1 44%4x1% 2-beeway Sections, 
in 100s, at $1.10 per carton, 

2 cartons—No. 1 44%4x1% 2-beeway Sections, 
grooved and printed, 500s, at $7.00 per car 
ton. 

10 crates—Eight-frame metal deep cover and 
winter case, in 1s, at 95¢ each 

3 crates—8-frame metal deep cover and win- 


ter case in 5s, at $4.25 


split 


Sections, 44%x1% 


BOOKS ON BEEKEEPING 


65—Management of Outapiaries, paper 
by Doolittle, good condition, 30¢ 

13—How to Keep Bees, by Comstock 
cover, good condition, 50c, 

12—-Huber’s Observations on Bees, fine condi 
tion, $2.25. 

2—Practical Queen Rearing, Pellett, shopworn, 
50c¢ each. 


cover, 


cloth 


All books postpaid. 
Prices net and cash with order. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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A Knight’s 5 Oc 


A0 C Dependable 


EACH Queens EACH 


Line-Bred, Three-banded Leather 
Colored Italians 


I 


They are extra large, producing large bees. 
They clean up European foul brood. They are 
the best honey gatherers and the hardiest strain 
on earth. Gentle and prolific. They stand the 
northern winters better. Have numerous letters 
this effect. Continuous repeat orders every 
two years for three, four and five hundred 
queens from the largest honey producers show 
where the good queens are reared. 


to 


PRICES 


Select—1 to 9, 50c each; 10 to 49, 45c each; 
50 and more, 40c each. 

Shipments by return mail or I will notify 
when to expect queens, All queens sent in 
large six-hole cages unless three-hole size spe 
ecified, and are guaranteed mated pure No 
charge for clipping. No disease. Health certifi 
cate. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 





THE MOUNTAIN 
GENTLEST GREY 
BEES 

UNDER CAUCA- 
THE SIANS 
SUN 





Our Breeders 


come from the best imported queens. 
Breeders for 1931 came right from Rus 
sia last October—-from the Caucasus 
Mountains 


Try Them on 
Their Merits 
long lived—hardy foragers— 


breeders—good providers—long 
hardy winterers 


Ready Now 


Gentle 
rapid 
tongued 


This season's queens from newly im 
ported and selected breeders 
One queen, $1.00; one dozen, $10.00. 


Caucasian Bee Company 
REPTON, ALABAMA 


N 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
_ (Continued from page 460.) 
surpassin bees in the edge of his orchard 


and they were such gentle bees as Roots 
allays keep too. Deyell is the kind as goes 
to church every Sunday and sings loud in 
the choir too, yet it was on a Monday 
mornin, almost smellin of church 
as he took 50 colonies to this 

place and put ’em in the edge of his 
chard or sort of between his strawberry 
patch and orchard. Their clear line of 
flight anyways was over the strawbe 

(Continued on page 463.) 


..- QUEENS... 


ere Three Banded Italians..... 
...- STRICTLY LINE BRED.... 
Prompt service and complete satis 
faction guaranteed. 


.. FIFTY CENTS EACH.. 


Write for special offer on quantity 
orders. 


July, 1931 


vet, 
man’s 


or 


rry 





Uriah Apiaries 
Box 67 Uriah, Ala. 





w Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, build 
3 beautifully white combs, most exces 
lent workers. 1929 average surplus 180 
lbs. extracted stored within 4 week 
a record hard to beat for a short flow, For th 


poor 1930 season, average 60 lbs. Most bee 
keepers nearby got no surplus. These good 
qualities demonstrated by 25 years of using 


them. Carniolans are like an honest man—you 
can depend on them. Have supplied many State 
Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms 


in the U. S. and Canada with them. My own 
strain and Jan Strgar imported. 
. 
Caucasians 


Breeders imported from the mountainous 
province of Terek, Caucusus, tested during 1930 
and that show true Caucasian traits, more pro 
lific than Italians—long tongues, unbelievably 
gentle and most excellent workers. Some fine 
testimonials coming in from last season's 
queens. Wintered and reared here in the North 
under climatic conditions like their native land, 
thus preserving their good traits. 

Prices for both races for July: 


Untested queens, one ................ $1.00 
Untested queens, dozen .............. 10.00 
eG, GED oon ccccccconese 2.00 


Lower prices on both races in large lots. Ask 
for these prices 

Both these races when used in sufficient 
numbers through the varying conditions of the 
different seasons show more genuinely g 
qualities and less undesirable ones than ar 
other race. 


Albert G. Hann,{Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 462.) 
patch. Me and Ab know that old Deyell 


had been pretty near run out of the state 
by those same bees when he went through 
‘em earlier in the season. It don’t do no 
good for him to say now it warnt the bees 
but the skunks as was botherin ’em. He 
knew what those bees was and he knew a 
change of location don’t change a bee’s 
disposishun none either. He can’t sing 
loud enough in any church choir to sing it 
down neither so he can’t. 

Well, it came ripe strawberry time and 
the good old feller went to pick his first 
meal of strawberries. There aint no time 
in garden season a feller likes better than 
gettin his first strawberries so me and Ab 
have heard. It was a hot mornin after a 
heavy shower as had washed the neckter 
out of the flowers but so warm as the good 
old man was wearin only a undershirt and 
pants. He went whistlin along till he got 
just into the strawberry patch, then he 
stopped whistlin all to oncet and didn’t 
stop to get a single one strawberry. No, 
he didn’t. Neighbors say he went back to 
the house through all the bushes he could 

(Continued on page 466.) 


made Candios 
A Ladies’ business. Start in ho 
almost no cash. We teach success 
fully (by mail) what to make; how 
H to sell. Free booklet explains 


Hy) CAPITOL CANDY SCHOOL 
____j Dept. S-2216, Washington, D.C 
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NORTHERN-BRED GRAY 


Caucasians 


Untested queens, $1.25 for one; $7.00 
for six; $12.00 for 12. Deliveries after 
June 1. Breeding queens, with 2 pounds 
of their own bees, $10.00 each. 


Herman Rauchfuss 
3100 So. Acoma 8t., 


€nglewood, Colorado 



































Get Running’s Queens 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 

Choice untested Italian queens, 60c each; 
10 or more, 50c each. Tested 50c each ex- 
tra. Write for prices in large quantities. 
All queens sent from Sumterville, Ala. 


Address for quick service, 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 


Sumterville, Alabama. 





Pat. Co lof The A. I. Root 
ATENTS Oo Practicein Pat.of& Geant. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
MacLachlan Bldg. Washington, D. C. 











£.8. SPITZER, Pres. 


E.R. ROOT, Vice Pres. 





H. E. AYLARD, Cashier 





vee HOME 
HONEY BEE 
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AVIN ) 



































THIS conservative 38-year-old 
bank invites your deposits 
by mail. 


TT BAN 






COMPAN 

















Special Prices on Honey Containers | 
: Our 1931 Honey Container Price List will be 

\ ready for mailing soon. Write for 
your copy today. 
7 Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo. 
ui 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE 

BEES—Two-pound package with select un- 

tested queens, $2.50 each. (Oversize.) Three- 


pound package with queens, $3.00 each. May 
delivery, health certificate, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. The Gooch Apiaries, Farmersville, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS. NOTHING BUT THE 
BEST THAT CAN BE RAISED, 35 CENTS 
EACH. YOU SEND FOR THEM, THEY GO. 


Graydon Bros., Greenville, Alabama 








Route 4. 
. 
Yellow Italian Queens 
Producing pretty three-banded bees, from the 
oldest strain in the state of Indiana. I use the 


my This the 
finest method known. All desirable qualities are 
to be found in the work of both queens and 
bee $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00. 

R. W. BALDWIN, Route 4, Greencastle, Ind. 


in producing all queens, 18 





Cents each for good un- 
tested queens. Ten for 
$3.50. Good three-band 
ITALIANS. 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. 


QUEENS QUEENS 
QUEENS 


High quality queens personally reared by 
Jason B. Hollopeter and priced below their 
real value. Price is only half the story as some 
queens are dear at any price while others are 
worth many times the price. For twenty years 
we have done our best to rear good queens and 
all that we have learned by theory and prac 
tice goes toward making better queens today, 
than yesterday, if possible 

We urge every beekeeper to try our queens 
alongside the stock of any on the market and 
let results tell the whole story rather than 
what we may say, or the price asked 

Untested Italian queens: 1, 80c; 6, $4.50; 12, 
$8.40; 20-100, 60c each. Tested, $1.50; select 
tested, $2.50. 

Note—-A few times we have been unable to 
fill 100-lot orders by return mail so please re 
member this when ordering in large quantities 
for July and August requeening. Write us your 
needs early as convenient. 


White Pine Bee Farms 


Jason B. Hollopeter, Prop. 
Rockton, Pennsylvania 


40 
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YANCEY HUSTLER QUEENS 


THREE-BAND ITALIANS 

40c each, by the hundred 
1 to 9, 50c each; 10 or more, 45c each. 
2-lb. package with queen 
3-lb. package with queen...... 

We guarantee to please you. 


Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas 















No! Cutts’ Queens 
Cost No More 


Why tolerate poor queens or take 
chances by ordering from unknown 
breeders when you can buy a Cutte 
queen for 50c, or 100 for $40.00? 


J.M. Cutts & Sons 


R. F. D. 1, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








Golden Bees and Queens 


Beautiful, gentle and excellent honey gatherers. 
Delivered prices, parcel post or prepaid express. 
2-lb. pkg. including young laying queen. . $3.25 
3-lb. pkg, including young laying queen... 4.25 


QUEENS 


Select—1, 50c; 10 to 24, 45c each; 25 and 
more, 40c each. We have a special made, patent 
pending, safe introducing cage in which safe in 
troduction guaranteed, even to a laying 
worker colony. The price is 50c extra per queen 
when sent in these cages. No disease. Send us 
your rush orders, 


The Golden Apiaries 
John T. Knight,Mgr. Letohatchie, Ala. 


18 
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Italian Queens 


1 to 9, 50c each; 10 to 24, 45c each. 
25 and over, 40c each. 


Alabama Apiaries 
(P. J. Norris, Owner.) 
MOUNT PLEASANT ALABAMA 





THREE-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS 
AND BEES WITH QUEENS 


2-lb. packages, $2; 3-lb. packages, $2.50. Young 
mated queens, 35c each, any amount. Satisfac- 
tion assured. 


D. C. JACKSON, Funston, Ga. 
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Carniolan Queens 


Here we are with our hardy northern- 
bred queens. They are very gentle, win- 
ter extra well; build up very quickly; ex- 
cellent for pollination purposes, as they 
work on very cold days. No foul brood in 
our yard. 

Am booking orders now for May and 
June delivery. No package bees. 

Untested queens, one, 60c; dozen, $7.00. 


A. M. MIDDLETON 
FORT EDWARD NEW YORK 





EE EE 


HONEY CONTAINERS 
HONEY LABELS 


Write for Price Lists. 
Our Label Catalog 
Will Show You the 


Handsomest Designs. 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 463.) 


find enrout like a steer through the corn 
Select Young _Three-banded His wife was madder if. it was possible 
Italian Laying Queens than the good old feller himself was who 


c h p id went and laid down while she long dis 
50c ac ostpai tance telephoned Roots to come and get 
Reared from the finest, gentlest and their bees that muneeapne Deyell Senynenes 
most productive stock we can select from back as how it was only the shower and 
our one thousand colonies. They will not possibly skunks troublin the bees as made 
disappoint you. Why have any weak - A : 
colonies or inferior stock when you can em a little nervous, and if the old feller 
have the best at such a low price would wait till next day and there was 
Prompt shipments, safe arrival guar . 
anteed no more showers and it was warm he could 
pick his strawberries sure and no trouble, 
but if they said so he would get a truck 
and move the bees next day. Well, they 
said so. So next day he got a truck and 
his helper and started almost fifty miles 
for them bees. They stopped down the 
road just afore they got to the place and 
(Continued on page 467.) 


MACK’S QUEENS 


(3-BAND) 











Combless Packages for 


Immediate Shipment 50c Each 


With queen. 2ibs. 3 Ibs. 
1 to 5, each ...$2.50 $3.26 = ra ‘ 
6 to 15, each aan 3.00 gardless of price. Several extra Select 


16 to 50, each 2.75 Tested queens, $1.00 each. There are oth 


eae aoa = > pene. ers who would ask from $2.50 to $5.00 for 
press or mail shipment. same grade. All young queens. 


W.D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. HERMAN McCONNELL 


Extensive shippers for nineteen years. (The Bee and Honey Man) 
' ROBINSON, Route 2, ILLINOIS 


3 -- Italian Queens -- $1.00 


| Queen, 35c; 12 for $4.00. Guaranteed fine three-banded Italians. 


G. H. MERRILL, Route 7, Greenville, South Carolina 


Guaranteed to equal any you can buy re 





Morrison’s Northern Queens 


STRICTLY THREE-BANDED STOCK 
If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them 
(20 years of experience) for gentleness, honey gathering, less swarming and 


capping their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. 


$0.60 each 
TESTED 


Pure mating, safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


George Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 466.) 
used everythin but sealin wax to make 


themselves bomb proof against those gen 
tle bees. Bee veils, tied extra tight, pants 
tied around their ankles, gloves on and 
smokers goin. Old Deyell can’t say he 
didn’t know about the bees, and it ain’t 
no good now for him to say he got ’em of 














BEES 
PILE UP EXTRA SUPERS 


HONEY 


That’s why they are guaranteed 
to please. 

We can make quick delivery on 
; large or small orders and our prices 
to the bee yard? Well, when they drove 8 : I ° 
: ’ : on young laying THRIFTY queens 
into the good old man’s yard and got to are— 


where the gate leads into the lane past 
the orchard, they saw the good old feller 

comin away from his strawberry patch U5c ac 
again. He had believed old Deyell’s tele- 
phonin as how his bees were only subject 4Oc each in lots of 50 up 


(Continued on page 469.) 


Southern competitor as beats him on 
price. That’s small talk. He can’t sing it 
down in no church choir neither as I said 
above. If he hadn’t known what those 
bees was why did he and his helper seal 
themselves up as tight as a can of sar- 
dines a quarter of a mile afore they got 





Only the best queens shipped. 
Wire or write your order today. 


Ask for free booklet. 
30c..€ach..30c W. J. ForeHann & Sons 


ITALIAN QUEENS Forer Deposit, Ata. 
Selected untested laying queens. Safe delivery SINCE 1892 
and satisfaction guaranteed. a 


GARON BEE CoO., Donaldsonville, La. 


GRAY CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Reared in a Caucasian bee locality means that the queens have had a fair chance to be mated 
vith Caucasian drones. Ours are reared under these conditions. To accomplish this has required 
many years. The quality of our queens are higher, the prices lower. Every queen guaranteed to 
} 


























ea good queen, be 
; Prices, untested, 25 and over, 81c each; 13 to 24, 90c each: 12, $12.00; 1 to 5, each, $1.25 
rested, each, $2.50; select tested, each, $4.00. Prompt delivery. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY, BOLLING, ALABAMA 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE, BOLLING, ALA 








“Better Bred” Italian Queens 


O Cc each, 

These queens are as good as money can buy, absolutely guaranteed in every respect, 
Healthy, gentle, and honey producers. No disease ever known here. 

Send trial order for 5 queens, $1.90. 2-lb. package bees with selected queen, $2.00. 


3-lb. package bees with selected queen, $2.50. Reference, Citronelle State Bank, Citronelle, 
Alabama, 


Calvert Apiaries, Inc., Calvert, Ala. 


R. G. Holder. 
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GLE 


QUEENS 


Three-band Italians 


ANINGS 


Super quality at lowest prices. 
Are they good? Ask my custom- 
ers. They will tell you. 


Untested: 
|, 45¢; 10, 42 I-2c; 100, 40c. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


N. Forehand 


DeFuniak Florida 


IN 


BEE CULTURE July, 1981 


Mott's Northern-bred Italian Queens 
NON-SWARMING 


Bendale Farm, N. Y., writes: ‘‘Have used 
your queens for years and, needless to say, Il am 
satisfied with them. Can buy cheaper, but not 


sure of getting the qualities that make your 
strain superior.’’ 
Guaranteed purely mated, $1.00; 6, $5.50 


12, $11.00. Tested, $2.00. Virgins, 50c. 


E. E. MOTT & SON, GLENWOOD, MICH 





New Low Summer Prices 


Select Untested “Honey Girl” Queens 
35 cents each, any number. 
The Best We Know How to Produce 


Large yellow 


prolific queens; cailed Golder 

by many of our customers. We guarantee our 
‘*Honey Girl’’ Italians to be gentle—thrifty 
and hardy. It’s much easier and more pleasant 
to work among gentile ‘‘Honey Girl’’ bee 

Thrifty ‘‘Honey Girl’’ Bees will gather 
crops of honey. Hardy ‘‘Honey Girl’’ Bee 
winter better. 


larger 


Prompt Service, Safe Delivery, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


“ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL” 
APIARIES 


P. O., Montegut, La. 
Telegraph Office, Houma, La, 





| 
| 








—— 
~~ 


40c 


y producers 
April 





are 


Our sales for and May, 1931, were 


Selected Untested Queens, 45c each; 


factior 
ered by the 


same guarantee, 


Write for circular, 





L. L. Forehand Apiaries 








Each Season 


More and More 


turning to L. L. FOREHAND for queen 


greater than the 


vided attention to the rearing of queens and bees 


itisfaction 
Why is it that our business has shown 
or barely holding their own?! This is why 
HAND has been steadily improving his stock until 
honey-gathering, gentleness, disease resistance 
be beat 
We give our und 
can give 


better service than the shipper with several side lines 


10 or more, 40c each. 2-lb. package, with 
select queen, $2.00 each; 3-lb. packages with select queen, $2.50 each. 


We GUARANTEE every queen to reach you in good condition and to give 


or we replace free of cost to you or refund your money 





to head their colonies. 


entire eason of 1930 


isn't that proof enough that L. L. FOREHAND BEES and SERVICE are giving 


such an increase when others are falling off 


For over TWENTY YEARS L. L. FORE- 


of bees that for 


swarming and beauty, they can’t 


we have a race 


non 
- therefore 


we 


perfect 
Package bees are 


Jesup, Georgia 





eae 























ir 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 467.) 
to showers or skunks and other times as 


gentle as kittens, and so he had waited a 
day and gone out again to pick his first 
meal of strawberries. But he almost cer- 
tain had given up the idee of strawber- 
ries for supper that day, judgin from the 
way he had left his basket back in the 
strawberry patch and how orful busy he 
was gettin straight home again. This time 
he had put on a overcoat, rubber boots, 
a straw hat and a few yards of mosquito 
nettin over all. None of it helped to keep 
(Continued on page 470.) 


Norman Bros.’ Queens 


A0c? k= 


Not cheap queens and bees but queens and 
bees of the best at a cheap price. Every queen 
guaranteed purely mated, safe arrival and sat- 
sfaction. Packages guaranteed, health certifi- 
ite, full weight, light weight cages and safe 
irrival. One 2-lb. package with select untested 
queen, $2.00 each. 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries 
T. L. NORMAN, Mer. NAFTEL, ALA. 





BEE OCULTURE 








IS IT 
POSSIBLE 


To raise a good queen at 30 cents 
and make a profit? “No, of course 
not.” But if I get you on my list, I 
know I have you as a prospect for 
future business. 

And I am sparing no expense to 
put out the best three-band Italian 
queens which my twenty-six years’ 
experience as a beekeeper will per- 
mit. 

If you don’t like them when you 
receive them, mail them back, and 
we will pay the postage. 


Price, 30 cents. 


A. E. SHAW 


SHANNON- - -  AMASS. 











Remainder of Season 
Prices 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens. Unsurpassed Quality. 
Prompt Shipments. Safe arrival and complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


2-Ib. pkgs. bees with queens, $2.00 each, any number. 
3-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, $2.50 each, any number. 


Untested queens, 45c each; 10, $4.25; 100, $40.00. 
Tested queens, 50c each more per queen. 





Pure Bred Carniolan and Caucasian Queens. 
Write for Prices. 


Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at Catalog Prices. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 
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OF COURSE 


you want the BEST QUEENS to head 


your colonies. 


First-——for top notch honey production. 
Second for successful wintering 
Third——for gentleness. 

Fourth——for beauty. 





Jay Smith's 
Queens 


are recognized every- 
where as superior 
We can now make 
prompt shipment 
Telegraph and tele 
phone orders will be 
sent promptly ©. O. 
D. plus C. O. Dz. 
charges, 


PRICES: Our regu 
lar guaranteed 
queens, $1.00 each 
50 or more, 90c¢ each 
100 or more, 80c 
each. Breeding queens 
of highest quality, 
guaranteed for the 
entire $7.50 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE THREE VINCENNES, INDIANA 











season 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

(Continued from page 469.) 
any bees out in particklar but helped cor 
siderable to progress for hom: 
He didn’t say a word as he fought his 
way back up the lane till he backed ove: 
a thorn bush and his hat got jarred off 
and they could get in on top too. Ther 
he said somethin. He spoke just oncet 
again as he went fightin past old Deyell 
and his helper settin up there in th 
truck. He kept on takin a course straight 
471.) 


slow up 


(Continued on page 


Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har 
diness, gentleness, etc., 1879. Safe a 
rival 





since 
and satisfaction guaranteed 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 











JENSEN’S 


QUEENS ANe each QUEENS 


There is no substitute for quality in queens 


It must be inbred. The foundation 


stock must have merit, and the method of propagation correct. 


Further, the nearer must be right in spirit, especially in these times of depres 


prices, in order to keep up his enthusiasm, and 


keep putting his best 


sion and low 
efforts into his business 
A few cents can make a whale of a difference.'’ 
Our queen-yards are running full tilt 


and the 


same efforts are being put forth to 


produce the best queens possible just as if they were selling at old-time prices 


Consider what it means to you to get queens from a breeder dependent solely on 


his queen business. There’s more than 


satisfaction is assured 


price to be 


considered Order Ww here queen 


“Right Now Service” 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Mississippi 


HOME OF ‘‘MAGNOLIA STATE’’ STRAIN PURE 3-BANDED ITALIANS 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 470.) 
through the clumps of lilac bushes and 


under the wisteery hedge into his house 
as where he wanted to be just orful. 

Where the trouble came in for old Dey- 
ell as makes me and Ab so glad is that he 
had to staple them hives together, some 
of em with two supers on, and just over- 
runnin with his kind of gentle bees and 
when it was hotter than all get out and 
it kept him till late that night. Then he 
had to get up at 4 next mornin and haul 
em 10 miles to a new location, as he prob- 
ably had pervaricated ’em on to. 

OLD DRONE. 


QUEENS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Through balance of the season, will fur 
nish SELECT guaranteed pure three- 
banded Italian queens at 40¢ each, or 35c¢ 
in lots of ten or more. Compare them with 
others. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
WINNSBORO LOUISIANA 
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Red Stick 


Queens 
Packages and Nuclei 


We guarantee: Purely mated select 
young queens—liberal overweight—new 
light shipping cages—delivery in good 
condition—no disease—-young pure Ital 
ian bees—no drones—-prompt shipment 
—first class combs with nuclei—state 
health certificate—and, above all, satis 
faction to the last degree. 





1-24. 25 up. 


ee, Ss, wcees a wae $2.25 $2.00 
SX} cg aide ech 3.00 2.75 
Deh  oscneeees c— 3.50 
ae .-. 4.25 4.00 
i Pn caseneenenas 2.50 2.25 
a SO See 3.25 3.00 
OR 4,00 3.75 
Orchard package ......... 4.50 4.25 


Queens included in above prices. 

Pure Italian queens, 1 to 4, 50c; 5 
to 9, 45c; 10 or more, 40c. 

We guarantee our packages and nu 
clei to be A No. 1 and first class in every 
repect and assure you that you can not 
go wrong if you place your order with 
us. Write for our circular and wire us 
your rush orders. 


RED STICK APIARIES 


P. O. Montegut, La. 
Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 
















Southland Apiaries, Natchez, Miss. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Good Stock 
Prompt Shipment 


3 for $1.00 


Guaranteed to Please You 
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Could Our Honey be Like Fish in England? 


Fe aw 


Commenting on the British fishing industry, B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes’ Mag 
azine, New York, is quoted in the Chicago Herald and Examiner, as follows: 


“Every business man wants to know, ‘How can I increase my 
business at a profit?’ The British fishing industry declined several 
years ago as badly as numbers of American industries have lately 
declined. Today it is flourishing. This transformation did not just 
happen. Brains were the cause of it. 


“How? The whole fishing trade agreed to levy a penny on the 
pound sterling (2¢ on $5.00) on the value of all the fish landed, the 
proceeds to be spent in advertising. Last year this totalled $700,- 
000. The whole of it has been spent in the ‘More fish campaign’ with 
which the world is now familiar. The results have been amazing. 
The income of the British trawler owners has been increased by no 
less a sum than $5,500,000 and the sale of fish has gone up 57,000 
tons in one year. 


“What has been happening in the United States? Have industries 
utilized to the full this effective weapon, advertising? Broadly speak- 
ing, with certain notable examples, they have not. Are we back 
bonelessly to take a licking lying down?” 


Although Mr. Forbes talks of conditions in general and gives this wonderful ex 
ample, is he not talking to beekeepers? Are we to take a licking lying down, with the 
most wonderful product of nature in our hands? A gifted product, full of facts, full 
of beauty, full of value? Are we to let this go unheralded? 


American Honey Institute is doing the job of putting honey before the American 
people through the most effective sources to receive information—home economic lead 
ers, utility women, radio, household and chat directors. The Institute works in each 
state in a way that local advertising can not do. 


The American Honey Institute will put your honey on the map. The harder th 
times and the lower the price of honey, the more important this kind of work is. We 
pay 12e for a package of cereal containing % of a cent of food because it has been 
advertised, but we sell 10e worth of our honey for 4c. Why the difference? Let’s get 
behind our interests. American Honey Institute is your organization. Only a few bee 
keepers are supporting it the way they should. You can make it or you can break it. 
It exists for you as a beekeeper and only for you. 


at a e 


American Honey Institute, 225 Wimmer Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


(This space is donated to the American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O 
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=) Root Queens 


Northern Bred---None Better 


Reared by Mel Pritchard, a Queen Breeder of Over Thirty Years’ 


Experience 








We furnish Queens in our special mailing and introducing cage as 
shown below. This cage with directions helps to insure safe introduction. 


~~ DP 
Ze 


DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING WITH DEYELL CAGE. T 


Before introducing be sure the colony 
is queenless. It is best not to remove old 
queen until the time of introducing the 
new one; but if several days have elapsed 
be sure to destroy all queen cells. To in- 
troduce, remove U-shaped tin on end of 
cage, then place cage directly over the 
cluster of bees, either between tops of 
frames, or, on top of frames with wire 
screen down. The removal of U-shaped 
tin permits some bees from colony to en- 


> HOLT 


— 
‘ 





ter cage through the queen excluding TI 
zinc, after candy is eaten out of hole " 
beside the zinc. The queen still being confined in the cage and com- N 
ing in direct contact with some bees from the colony, readily acquires 

the colony odor apd is more likely to be accepted when finally re- G 


leased, after cardboard and candy is removed from exit hole. The 
colony should not be molested for six days after introducing. 
Note: If colony to which queen is introduced is weak, remove 


cardboard covering candy when introducing. C 
Note: If queen arrives dead notify us, also return her to us in her 

own cage at once and we will replace. A 

’ 

G 

" 

4 


& 
QUEEN PRICES FOR U.S. A. AND CANADA 


Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to 24. 25 or over 


i er co $1.00 each. $0.90 each. $0.75 each. 
re ere 2.00 each. 1.90 each. 1.75 each. 
Selected Tested ..........1...... 5.00 each. 

Customers outside U. 8S. A. and Canada must add 25 cents per queen to above 
prices to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. 


Bees in Combless Packages 
SHIPPED BY EXPRESS FROM MEDINA 


Special 21,-lb. package with young laying Italian queen....... $Q 1 0 
Complete directions for installing bees in hive sent with shipment.U. 


The A. |. Root Company - - Medina, Ohio 








| 
| 
| 
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QUEENS 


3OC 


Each, Any Number 





Our queens are light three-banded Italians, 
guaranteed to be purely mated and to be 
as good as can be produced. 


4 \\ \ 


\N \\ 
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\\\\ WE PRODUCE 
\\\y \\ 150 QUEENS 
\\ Wy \ 
\“\) \ \\y ae 











Walter T. Lom 6 Prop., Gulf Coast 
Bee Company. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
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~ REQUEEN > 
NOW 


USE THE BEST. THEY WILL DO THE REST. 











oo 





We can furnish any number of queens and package bees fresh from 


our yards, as follows: 


Select youn? queens, each 50c 
Five or more queens, each 40c 


2-lb. pk. bees with sel. queen, $2.00 
3-lb. pk. bees with sel. queen, 2.50 } 











We can furnish a few hundred one-year-old TESTED 


Queens at 50c each. 


All pure strain Italian bees, thrifty and gentle, real honey get- 
ters. Can be shipped within 24 hours after receipt of your order. 
Every shipment guaranteed to satisfy. 





Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 
Citronelle Alabama 

















(i 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Buy the Best 
You Are the Sole Judge 


If a single queen you receive is not as good as she should be, 
PLEASE send her back. 


Not just ordinary queens, but EVERY ONE GUARANTEED 
to be as good as can be bought. 


SERVICE 


Few are the times that we have given our customers the prompt ser- 
vice that we have always wanted to. In the face of the depressed con- 
ditions, we have doubled our capacity for queens that we might give 
you prompt shipments. We are going to ship your queens within 
twenty-four hours, or we are going to tell you when we will and then 
they are going to be shipped. 


PRICES 


Untested - - - - - - = 40c each, any number 
Tested - - - - - - = = 50c¢ each more 








Two-pound packages bees with queens - $2.00 each 
Three-pound packages bees with queens - 2.50 each 


Wire as follows: 
Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


John Jones Guelph Ontario thirty-five queens. 
Your name Your address Number queens wanted 

We guarantee payment. Bank of Montreal. 
Name of Bank guaranteeing payment. 


If your order is for less than twenty-five you pay the message; if for 
twenty-five or more, send it collect. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Miss. Shipping Points: Mayhew, Miss., 








